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MODERN BRIDES. 


TINHE bride of to-day is a luxurious creature. We will imagine 
the necessary, or supposed necessary, lingerie to begin with. 

Twelve night-gowns of the finest of nainsook, the most beautiful 
needle-work, all interspersed with Valenciennes edging and trim- 
ming, each one costing $50. These beautiful works of art can be 
bought cheaper in Paris, but even there they would cost about $30 
apiece. Each garment worn by a lady is also furnished in sets 
with these robes de nuit, quite as elaborate, making the outfit 
come up to nearly $3000. These garments cannot be done up 
by any common laundry-maid ; 
the night-gowns alone are laun- 
dried by a French woman, an [ 
expert, at a cost of $5 apiece. 

Then the stockings, silken 
hose to match every dress, with 
Valenciennes let in over the in- 
step, heavily embroidered, and 
with the monogram or cipher 
embroidered on the toe, so that 
if the slipper falls off, the pret- 
ty monogram is seen. These 
are from $17 to $27 a pair, and 
are also ordered by the dozen, 

The slippers are most elab- 
orate and beautiful, the white 
satin slippers for the wedding 
dress being embroidered in sil- 
ver and pearls, Ten pairs, 
black, white, blue, pink, bronze 
leather, and fancy, are included 
in the trousseau, 

The petticoats baffle descrip- 
tion; all flounced with lace, 
tucked, ruffled, and pleated, 
these garments are a dream 
of luxury. 

The dresses include, first, the 
wedding dress of white satin, 
with forty yards of old point, 
a point lace veil, the whole 
trimmed with orange blossoms; 
counting in the lace, this dress 
is easily worth $1000. Then 
a plain high silk for dinner 
and reception ; a light pink and 
gray for both dinner and even- 
ing; two light dresses for balls; 
a beautiful opera cloak of 
strawberry velvet lined with 
white lambskin; two velvets 
for street wear, one trimmed 
with Russian sable; two tea 
gowns ; a fatigue dress ; a trav- 
elling dress of blue velvet and 
gray cloth, with hat to match, 
both heavily embroidered with 
gold; a white broadcloth em- 1, 
broidered in gold; seven hats ae 
and bonnets, matching all these 
dresses—and we have a com- 
fortable provision for one win- 
ter 

Gloves are ordered, of all 
shades, by the dozens. 

The house linen, all ordered 
in Europe, is composed of a 
dozen sheets of fine linen heav- 
ily embroidered; another doz- 
en with drawn stitch and lace; 
another dozen with broad hems 
and the bride’s monogram; 
twelve dozen napkins embroid- 
ered with crest and monogram ; 
two dozen table-cloths, the 
same; and faney table-cloths 
of drawn stitch and lace, gold 
and silk embroidery, with some 
plain ones of satin damask. 

As for the wedding presents, 
they include diamond necklace, 
diamond aigrette, sapphire and 
diamond ear-rings, pin, and 
bracelet, ruby and diamond 
brooch, solitaire ring of im- 
mense value, silver dinner-set, 
tea-set, and pitchers, all the 
small silver by the dozens, and 
glass, china, and porcelain to 





last a lifetime. Furniture, 
travelling bags with all the 
fittings of silver, beautiful 


cases of liqueur glass, and sil- 

ver boxes for cigars, are offer- 

ed the groom; silver-mounted 

hair-brushes and toilette arti- 

cles, mirrors set in imitation diamonds, and ivory in every form 
await the bride. 

Then we come to the wedding. 
with flowers. The bridal pair stand under a Japanese pagoda of 
white lilies. The lily-of-the-valley is used as a fringe. This del- 
icate flower must have been ordered by the bushel in February, 
The pagoda is topped with white Bermuda Easter-lilies. The pic- 
ture-frames and mirrors and chandeliers are hung with roses and 
lilies. The dining-room is redolent of tulips, which hang in fringes 
from the chandeliers and mantel-pieces. 

But the gem of the rooms is the music-room, where a long line 


The whole house is decorated 


7 
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of acacias in full bloom and orange-trees shut off the music. The 
tone of this room is yellow, and the sunburst of daffodils over the 
door is repeated everywhere. The whole effect is like a diamond 
sun, so splendid it is. And violets are cunningly hidden away to 
give their delicate perfume to this room, which is an apotheosis of 
spring. In the other rooms are white lilacs, orchids, and strelitzia 
—that curious Japan flower, so like a cockatoo. It has a great 
air of rarity, this absurd flower, where three leaves are bright or- 
ange and three spikes are cold metallic blue; still, it is pretty and 
bizarre in decoration. Roses, roses everywhere, the pink La France, 
| the gorgeous American Beauty, a superb damask, and the Jacque- 
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SPRING TOILETTES.—[SEe Pace 200.] 


Fig. 1—Tatmor Dress. 


minot, deep red, with an unrivalled fragrance. These roses cost a 
dollar apiece in February, but there are cart-loads of them. 

The bride advances through these flower-laden rooms detween 
two lines of white ribbon upheld by girls in white. She is pre- 
ceded by her bridemaids, who are in composite dresses of pink 
and white, with pins of jewelled sweet-peas, and bunches of sweet- 


tips, very light and graceful. The whole effect is modelled on a 
sweet-pea, and it is a charming conception. 
There is a great tendency in modern fashion to make the bride- 





maids’ dresses of two colors. It is very pretty. 


peas, and pink fans; their dresses are adorned with pink feather | 





Fig. 2.—CasumMere AND SiLk Costume. 





At a recent Catholic church wedding the bridemaids 
wreaths of pink roses on their heads, and long tulle veils, 
effect was very pretty as they stood at the altar. 
the Catholic Church that no woman can enter it with her head 
uncovered; therefore these veils. The dresses on this occasion 
were of white brocade silk and white gauze, 

But to return to the house wedding, with its long alleyway of 


wore 
The 


It is a law of 


ribbons, and the guests hanging over each side of this ten porary 
alleyway. The bride, dressed in white satin, with her priceless 
veil of old point hanging from a knot of h 
her head, with a diamond aigrette of jews 
her , looks ve ry stately. 
She wears a collar of diamond 
solitaires around her neck, and 
many in her corsage, bracelets, 
and pins ; she has orange blos- 
soms on her skirt, and her lit- 
tle pearl-embroidered slippers 
show as she walks. The bride- 
groom meets her at the altar, 
which is an extempore one un- 
der the Japanese pagoda. He 
and his best man have stood 
there before his Eminence the 
Archbishop—who makes a pic- 
ture in his scarlet robes—-for 
ten minutes, 


iir arranged high on 
led feathers adding to 
stature 


The ceremony is 
long, solemn, and impressive. 
Then the couple rise from their 


iii ij! knees, and the Archbishop 
AHI Hl shakes hands with them, and 
WN a | gives them his place. Then 

Un hh the company (by this time 
swelled to a crowd) fills the 


entire house, and surges past 
the bride to kiss her, to wish 
her well, and to shake hands 
with the 

The dining-room then be- 
comes the attraction, for terra- 
pin, oysters in various forms, 
croquettes, salads, and all sorts 
of patés, jellies, ices, and char- 


groom. 


lottes invite the pampered 
guests to new indigestions. 


Champagne flows like water; 
polite waiters press the guests 
to more and more indulgence. 
The music is playing delicious- 
ly “ A Night in Venice” behind 
the acacias 

Thus, with all senses steep- 
ed in luxury, the bride of to- 
day, amid two thousand guests, 
takes the first step on flowers 
toward the long journey which 
lies before her. ; 

A lane opens toward the din- 
ing-room, and she comes walk- 


ing down, on her husband’s 
arm, an embodiment of the 
lilies-of-the-valley, all white- 


ness, perfume, and dew, a thing 
of enchantment, toward the pro- 
saic business of getting some- 


thing to eat. The bridemaids 


and the ushers follow, arm 
in arm, and then the din- 
ing-room receives its last vis- 
itors. 


Then the bride disappears. 
She re-appears soon in the blue 
velvet and gray cloth, gold- 
embroidered hussar jacket and 
hat, a sprightly little figure like 
some Posish princess, and pre- 
pares to leave the house where 
she was born.* The slippers 
and the rice are ready, and are 
thrown after her. She has 
gone to a new name,a new 
life, and an untried destiny 
* But when Love goes before, like 
a light in the pathway, 

It makes all clear that was dark 

before.” 

The bridegroom is supposed 
on this occasion to play but a 
very inferior and modest réle. 
He is plainly dressed in frock- 
coat and light pantaloons, a 
colored necktie, and pearl-col- 
ored cloves. ; 





It is the bride who is the 

personage. Her mother comes 

next, and is gorgeously array- 

ed. A blue satin covered with 

duchesse lace, with sapphire ornaments, is not a bad idea for the 
dress of mamma. 

And now those who do not see this display every day may ask 
what is the price of such a wedding. Judging from Delmonico’s 
charges for smaller entertainments, the flowers and the supper 
must come up to about $8000, perhaps to more; certainly not 
less. The bride’s trousseau will easily reach from $25,000 to 
$30,000. The expenses not mentioned, of carriages, servants, and 
what is generously denominated “extras,” must be left to the 
arithmetician. 


New York sees three or four such weddings as this every vear. and 
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others of every grade of expenditure. The bride 
or her mother usually gives the bridemaids their 
dresses, while the groom gives the lockets, or 
pins, or some token of his regard. 

The groom is not permitted to pay for any- 
thing, neither cards, carriages, nor entertainment 
—nothing but the clergyman’s fee and the carriage 
with which he drives the bride away. Hence- 
forth she is his, and he may pay any amount of 
money which he pleases from that time forth 
forever. 





NEW’ BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM L, THE LATE EMPEROR 
OF GERMANY. Profusely Illustrated. 4to, 
Paper, 10 Cents. (No. 619 in Harper's Frank- 
lin Square Library.) 

CONCLUDING VOLUME OF KINGLAKE’S 
CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of the Cri 
mea: its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By 
Avexanper Wituiam KinGiake. With Maps 
and Plans. The Work complete in Six Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


DERRICK STERLING. A Story of the Mines. 
By Kirk Munror. Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, Extra, $1 00. (In Harper's Young Peo- 
ple Series.) 


FOR THE RIGHT. A German Romance. By 
Kart Emu Franzos. Given in English by 
Jute Surrer. Preface by Grorck Macpon- 
atp, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 

be sent by Harpe & Brotiures, postpaid, to any part 

of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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MORAL OZONE. 
IPVHE great Lord ErsKINE was so suscepti- 
ble to external influences that he could 
be tripped up in the most ehoquent plea if 
he saw people looking bored. On the oc- 
easion of his first speech in the House of 
Commons he was reduced to humiliation 
and silence by the calculated indifference 
of Prrr, who, after pretending to take a note 
or two, contemptuously threw down pencil 
and paper, as if the argument were not 
worth that attention. Arrested one day, in 
the whirl of an impassioned appeal to the 
jury, by the visible discouragement in the 
face of his associate counsel, he whispered, 
“ Who the deuce could get on with that wet 
blanket of a face of yours before him?” Yet 
Lord ERSKINE was a man of brilliant parts 
and fascinating eloquence, of balanced wis- 
dom and judicial training. 

What, then, must not those women suffer 
to whom the domestic countenance of their 
lords is a perpetual wet blanket! Miss 
STRICKLAND, in her diary, says that it was 
very uncomfortable to visit her friends the 
BrovuGHAMS, because the head of the house 
was so continually taciturn and morose. 
But Lord BRoUGHAM was a man of infinite 
resources, and a delightful companion at 
“You must not 
mind him, AGNEs,” pleaded his poor wife. 
“He is thought a most fascinating man, and 
he used to be quite different at home.” 

The Broughams of society are legion, so 
far as their domestic behavior is concerned. 
Men who could never be provoked to strike 
their wives, deal blows on the immortal part 
of them a hundred times crueler, and look 
up to themselves as model husbands. If 
the victim cries out, they are as much amazed 
as Iago, and say, with him, “ By my faith, I 
thought you had received some bodily 
harm!” 

Most finely organized women are so sus- 
ceptible to the quality of the moral atmos- 
phere that their very personality alters with 
their conditions. They are eloquent in one 
presence and dumb in another, quite irre- 
spective of their likings or dislikings. In 
the warmth of sympathy, of interest and 
approval, even in the comfortable medium 
of a decent civility, they flower out into va- 
riety and a gracious agreeableness. In the 
chill of indifference or a tolerant silence 
their mental powers shrink into torpor; 
they have nothing to say, and if, from a 
sense of loyalty to the domestic idea, they 
try to make talk, they are tacitly informed 
that they succeed in being tiresome. 

No unequal struggle is more courageons, 
or more pathetic, than the effort of a mid- 
dle-aged wife to conceal from herself that 
the debonair lover of her prime, her Gra- 
tiano, so gay, so airy, speaking his infinite 





other people’s firesides. 








deal of nothing, is converted into the silent 
boor of her meridian. The tenderer and more 
couscientious the woman, the more ready is 
she to excuse, but the more she suffers. 
When Gratiauo comes home at night with 
heavy step and heavier countenance, bid- 
ding her a scant good-evening, sitting silent 
through dinner, and, by way of post-pran- 
dial entertainment, falling asleep in his 
chair, burying himself in the magazines, or 
spreading out his business papers and work- 
ing at them, with a conscious “ See how I am 
ready to slave myself to death for you!” in 
every flirt of the pen, she says to herself 
(and to the world, where he needs defense) 
that he is worn out with work and anxiety, 
that he is absorbed in the pious task of pro- 
viding for her future and the children’s, in 
case he should fall a martyr to his domestic 
devotion, and that she must not mind his 
moroseness, Which is simply nervous ex- 
haustion, for which he is not responsible. 

But she is not deceived. She knows that 
he owes her something more and higher 
than the “heaping up dust from year to 
year.” She knows that the evenings and 
the Sundays and the holidays ought to be- 
long to them together, to be used in the 
building up of the home, which is so much 
more than the house. She knows that no 
matter how hard he may have worked, and 
how much he may have worried, he has met 
pleasant experiences, seen pleasant faces, 
had some variety of feeling in every day’s 
round to relieve its monotony, and leave 
him fresher than many a twilight hour finds 
her. The difference is that he makes of 
his weariness a fortress, intrenched behind 
which he may comfortably and safely defy 
all conjugal and social claims, while she 
turns her fatigue into a means of grace, re- 
proves herself for self-indulgence in longing 
to yield to it, and goes out to do the social 
duty that cannot be shirked, or sits reading 
or working in the room with her oppressor, 
infinitely lonely in either case. 

It is right that a man should secure a 
competence for wife and child, who without 
him might eat the bitter bread of poverty. 
But if he cheats their present of all that 
makes it worth having, for the sake of a fu- 
ture that may never come, he is guilty of a 
folly that is cruelty. They are dependent on 
him for their daily joy as much as for their 
daily bread. ‘To supply the one, he has no 
right to pretend to himself that he may 
stint the other. The police reports of wife- 
beatings and wife-tormentings are too hor- 
rible to be read. But that brutality, born 
of thoughtlessness and selfishness, which 
deprives the wife of the moral oxygen that 
is her right, which keeps her in the de- 
vitalized air of indifference, is a greater 
wrong, because the victim is more sensitive 
aud the tyrant more enlightened. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
GEORGE ELIOT AS A REALIST. 
ge those who are accustomed to assume that 

a woman is limited by her sex to narrow and 
partisan views of things, and that only a man 
can be comprehensive and large-minded, it would 
be well to consider the literary attitude of George 
Eliot a little, and compare it with that now taken 
by Mr. Howells. It is just now the fashion to 
claim—as is recently done by an able writer, Mr. 
George Pellew, for instance—that realism in the 
current sense is of very recent origin; but the 
acuter French critics have long since pointed out 
that it really began with Jane Austen, who died 
in 1817, after bringing it to a pomt of perfection 
within her sphere such as has since been attain- 
ed by no writer of the English tongue, unless 
George Eliot be the exception. What was Miss 
Austen’s theory of fiction we hardly know; it is 
in fact doubtful whether she could be said to 
write upon a theory; she simply painted pictures 
as perfect as Meissonier’s on a bit of canvas— 
or, as she said, a little piece of ivory—no larger 
than his, and she did her work with a modesty 
which enhanced her fame. But in the case of 
George Eliot, we know by her own statements, 
especially in her earliest extended work, Adam 
Bede, just what her theories were. Her state- 
ments of them cover all that is best in the claims of 
Mr. Howells, and in two ways they greatly surpass 
his in merit. First, she only asserts the so-called 
little things of life to be equal in importance to 
the great, and does not claim for them a superior, 
much less an exclusive importance ; and, second- 
ly, she is content with pointing out the great dig- 
nity and value of realistic work thus interpreted, 
and does not deride the other half of art, and 
banish Rapkael and Shakespeare to the domain 
of Jack the Giant-killer. Here it is, I think, 
that the woman surpasses the man as much in 
the breadth of her theories as in the strength 
and delicacy of her touch. 

It is in the seventeenth chapter of Adam Bede, 
that “in which the story pauses a little,” that 
she defines her position, in terms which seem at 
the outset almost identical with those which we 
now hear all around us, She admits that she 
could have made the rector of Broxton say far 
more beautiful things if she were only “a clever 
novelist, not obliged to creep servilely after nature 
and fact, but able to represent things as they 
never were and never will be.” “ But,” she goes 
on, “you must have perceived long ago that I 
have no such lofty vocation, and that I aspire to 
give no more than a faithful account of men and 


things as they have mirrored themselves in my 
mind. The mirror is doubtless defective ; the out- 
lines will sometimes be disturbed ; the reflection 
faint or confused; but I feel as much bound to 
tell you, as precisely as I can, what the reflec- 
tion is, as if I were in the witness box, narra- 
ting my experience on oath.” And soon after she 
says: “So I am content to tell my simple story, 
without trying to make things seem better than 
they were; dreading nothing, indeed, but falsity, 
which in spite of one’s best efforts there is rea- 
son to dread. Falsehood is so easy, truth so dif- 
ficult. The pencil is conscious of a delightful 
facility in drawing a griffin—the longer the claws 
and the larger the wings the better; but that 
marvellous facility which we mistook for genius 
is apt to forsake us when we want to draw a 
real unexaggerated lion.” In what does this 
statement differ, thus far, from the latest gospel 
of realism ? 

When George Eliot wrote this she was living 
in Dresden, and in constant study, as her biogra- 
phy shows, of its treasures of art. See now how 
naturally she draws her illustrations from the 
world of artaround her. “I turn without shrink- 
ing from cloud-borne angels, from prophets, sib- 
yls, and heroic warriors, to an old woman bend- 
ing over her flower-pot, or eating her solitary 
dinner, while the noonday light, softened per- 
haps by a screen of leaves, falls on her mob-eap, 
and just touches the rim of her spinning-wheel 
and her stone jug, and all those cheap common 
things which are the precious necessaries of life 
to her.” So far we have realism again; but 
does she for that reason, writing in Dresden, feel 
it her mission to deride that hallowed alcove 
where the supreme art of the world reflects itself 
in the quiet faces of those who sit gazing on the 
Sistine Madonna? Howells would be bound in 
all consistency to say, “Turn it out! that bit of 
tiresome romanticism, and put in its place yon- 
der Dutch village festival, which alone is real.” 
Not so George Eliot. Here she diverges from 
her later followers, and surpasses them as much, 
I think, in breadth of sympathy as in the details 
of execution. So far from banishing the ideal 
side of life, she expressly recognizes it on the 
very next page to that already quoted. “ Paint 
us an angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe 
and a face paled by the celestial light; paint us 
yet oftener a Madonna, turning her mild face up- 
ward, and opening her arms to welcome the di- 
vine glory; but do not impose on us any esthetic 
rules which shall banish from the region of art 
those old women scraping carrots with their 
work-worn hands, those heavy clowns taking holi- 
day in a dingy pot-house.” This is all her de- 
mand. She asks that the philosophy of art 
shall be inclusive, as it should be; Howells asks 
that it shall be exclusive, as it should not be. 
She asks a place for the clowns and the old wo- 
men as well as for the Madonna and the angel; 
the recent American realism thrusts out these 
heavenly visitants, and ridicules them after they 
are gone. Which is the broader view of art? 

And note now the difference in result that 
comes from this greater range of vision. George 
Eliot is never, indeed, tempted into the purely 
ideal region which she nevertheless recognizes ; 
she never touches the deeper mysteries of fife in 
a symbolic way, like Hawthorne, like Poe; and 
it is no matter if she does not, so long as she 
does not spurn those whose impulse leads them 
into that path. But she takes all that comes with- 
in the range of actual life; and in this very book 
paints in Dinah and in the Bede brothers such 
pictures of exalted unselfishness as would be in- 
troduced only as fantastic monstrosities in the 
novels of what Mr. Stedman has wittily called the 
Bar Harbor School. Nay, she is able in this very 
book to draw such characters as Mr. Irwine, the 
rector, and his mother—simple, commonplace, 
thoroughly well-bred people, such as are common 
enough in England, and surely not so very uncom- 
mon in America. Why should not some of our 
Bar Harbor novelists, who find nothing too com- 
monplace for sketching, try their hands at last on 
delineating a gentleman ora lady? Grant these 
themes to be of very subordinate interest, is it 
not the object of art to elevate the insignificant ? 


T. W.E 








CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
L 


ii choice cookery is meant exactly what the 
words imply. There will be no attempt to 
teach family or inexpensive cooking in these pa- 
pers, those branches of domestic economy having 
been so excellently treated in the Bazar already, 
It may be said en passant, however, that even 
choice cooking is not necessarily expensive. 
Many dishes cost little for the materials, but owe 
their daintiness and expensiveness to the care 
bestowed in cooking or to a fine sauce. For in- 
stance: cod, one of the cheapest of fish, and con- 
sidered coarse food as usually served, becomes 
an epicurean dish when served with a fine Hol- 
landaise or oyster sauce, and it will not even then 
be more expensive than any average-priced boil- 
ing fish. Flounder served as sole Normande con- 
jures up memories of the famous Philippe, whose 
fortune it made, or it may be of luxurious little 
dinners at other famous restaurants, and is sug- 
gestive, in fact, of anything buteconomy. Yet it 
is really an inexpensive dish. 

But while it is quite true that fine cooking does 
not always mean expensive cooking, it is also 
true that it requires the best materials and suffi- 
cient of them; that if satisfactory results are to 
be obtained there must be no attempt to stint or 
change proportions from a false idea of economy, 
although it must never be forgotten that all good 
cooking is economical, by which I mean that there 
is no waste, every cent’s worth of material being 
made to do its full duty. 

In these papers the object will be to give the 








newest and most recherché dishes, and these will 
naturally be expensive. Yet for those families 
who depend upon the caterer for everything in 
the way of fine soups, entrees, or sauces, because 
the cook can achieve only the plain part of the 
dinner, it will be found a great economy as well 
as convenience to be independent of this outside 
resource, which is always very costly, and invari- 
ably destroys the individuality of a repast. Many 
new recipes will be given, and others little known 
in private kitchens, or thought to be quite be- 
yond the attainment of any but an accomplished 
chef. But if strict attention be paid to small 
matters, and the directions faithfully carried out, 
there will be no difficulty in a lady becoming her 
own chef. 

I propose to begin with sauces. This is re- 
versing the usual mode, and yet I think the read- 
er will not regret the innovation. The cooking 
to be taught in these papers, being emphatically 
what is popularly known as “ Delmonico cook- 
ing,” very much depends on the excellence of the 
sauces served with each dish; and as it is no time 
to learn to make a fine sauce when the dish it is 
served with is being cooked, I think the better 
plan is to give the sauces first. They will be fre- 
quently referred to, but no repetition of the reci- 
pes will be given. 

Before proceeding further I will say a few 
words that may save time and patience hereafter. 
Of course it is not expected that any one will 
hope to succeed with elaborate dishes without un- 
derstanding the principles of simple cooking, but 
many do this without perceiving that in that 
knowledge they hold the key to very much more, 
and I would ask readers who are in earnest about 
the matter to acquire the habit of putting two 
and two together in cooking as they would in 
fancy-work. If you know half a dozen embroid- 
ery or lace stitches, you see at once that you can 
produce the elaborate combinations in which 
those stitches are used. So it is with cooking. 
The most elaborate dish will only be a combina- 
tion of two or three simpler processes of cooking, 
perfectly done—that is a sine qua non—some- 
thing fried, roast, boiled, or braised to perfection, 
and a sauce that no chef could improve upon; 
but to recognize that this is so—that when you 
can make a Chateaubriand sauce or a Béarnaise 
perfectly, and can sauté a steak, the famed filets 
a la Chateaubriand or 4 la Béarnaise are no long- 
er a mystery, or that one who can make clear 
meat jelly and roast a chicken has learned all but 
the arrangement of a chaudfroid in aspic—will 
make apparently complicated dishes simple. 

I go into these matters because I hope to cause 
my readers to think about the recipes they will 
use, when they will see for themselves that even 
the finest cooking is not intricate nor in any way 
difficult. It requires intelligence and great care 
about details: no half-attention will do, any more 
than it will in any other thing we attempt, 
whether it be high art or domestic art. 

In making sauces or reading recipes for them 
it simplifies matters to remember that in savory 
sauces—by which I mean those served with meats 
or fish—there are what the French call the two 
“mother sauces,” white sauce and brown; all 
others, with few exceptions, are modifications of 
these two; that is to say, bechamel is only white 
sauce made with white stock and cream instead 
of milk; allemande is the same, only yolks of 
eggs replace the cream; and so on through the 
long list of sauces belonging to the blond vari- 
ety. The simple brown sauce becomes the fa- 
mous Chateaubriand by the addition of glaze (or 
very strong gravy) and a glass of white wine, 
and is the “ mother” of many others equally fine. 
This being so, it will be seen that it is of the 
first importance that the making of these two 
“mother sauces” should be thoroughly under- 
stood, in order for the finer ones based on them 
to be successfully accomplished. 

It will clear the way for easy work if I here 
give the directions for making one of the most 
necessary and convenient aids to fine cooking— 
the above-named glaze. To have it in the house 
saves much worry and work, If the soup is not 
just so strong as we wish, the addition of a small 
piece of glaze will make it excellent; or we wish 
to make brown sauce, and have no stock, the 
glaze comes to our aid. To have stock in the 
house at all times is by no means easy in a small 
family, especially in summer; with glaze, which 
is solidified stock, one is independent of it. 

Six pounds of lean beef from the leg, or a 
knuckle of veal and beef to make six pounds. 
Cut this in pieces two inches square or less; do 
the same with half a pound of lean ham, free 
from rind or smoky outside, and which has been 
scalded five minutes, Put the meat into a two- 
gallon pot with three medium-sized onions with 
two cloves in each, a turnip, a carrot, and a small 
head of celery. Pour over them five quarts of 
cold water; let it come slowly to the boiling- 
point, when skim, and draw to a spot where it 
will gently simmer for six hours. This stock as 
it is will be an excellent foundation for all kinds 
of clear soups or gravies, with the addition of 
salt, which must on no account be added for 
glaze. 

To reduce this stock to glaze, do as follows: 
Strain the stock first through a colander, and re- 
turn meat and vegetables to the pot; put to them 
four quarts of hot water, and let it boil four hours 
longer. The importance of this second boiling, 
which may at first sight appear useless economy, 
will be seen if you let the two stocks get cold; 
the first w.ll be of delightful flavor, but probably 
quite liquic; the last will be flavorless, but if 
the boiling process has been slow enough it will 
be a jelly, the second boiling having been neces- 
sary to extract the gelatine from the bones, which 
is indispensable for the formation of glaze. 

Strain both these stocks through a scalded 
cloth. (If they have been allowed to get cool, 
hea them in order to strain.) Put both stocks 
together into one large pot, and let it boil as fast 
as possible with the cover off, leaving a large 
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spoon in it to prevent it boiling over, also to stir 
occasionally ; when it is reduced to three pints put 
it into a small saucepan, and let it boil more slow- 
ly. Stir frequently with a wooden spoon until it 
begins to thicken and has a fine yellowish-brown 
color, which will be when it is reduced to a quart 
or rather less. At this point watch closely, as it 
quickly burns. When there is only a pint and a 
half it will be fit to pour into small cups or jars, 
or it may be dried in thin sheets, if required for 
soup in travelling; to do this, pour it into oiled 
tin pans an inch deep. When cold it can be cut 
out in two-inch squares and dried by exposure 
to the air till it is like glue. One square makes 
a cup of strong soup if dissolved in boiling water 
and seasoned. If, however, it is put into pots, it 
must not be covered until all moisture has evapo- 
rated and the glaze shrinks from the sides of the 
jar. This may take a month. 

The most convenient of all ways for preserv- 
ing glaze is to get from your butcher a yard of 
sausage skin such as is used for polonies. Tie 
one end very tightly, then pour in the glaze while 
warm by means of a large funnel. Tie the skin 
just as you would sausage as close to the glaze as 
possible, cut off any remaining skin, and hang 
the one containing the glaze up to dry. When 
needed, a slice is cut from this. 

The many uses to which glaze can be put wil 
be indicated in the course of these papers. Of 
course any strong meat and bone soup can be 
boiled down in the same way, and where there is 
meat on hand in danger of spoiling from sudden 
change of weather it can be turned into glaze, 
and kept indefinitely. I have found glaze five 
years old as good as the first week. 





NEW YORK FASITIONS. 
MISSES’ SPRING DRESSES. 


free apae woollens, twilled wool in large 
plaids, and plain cashmeres are the materials 
for misses’ spring dresses. The plain lower skirt 
has a border of the wool around the foot, and its 
pointed or sash or apron drapery is similarly 
bordered. The basque has a soft vest of gathered 
silk or of fine white wool, with revers, collar, and 
cuffs edged with the border which comes near the 
selvage. Their plaid wool dresses are made with 
a kilt skirt in wide pleats and a sash drapery of 
the material ; the waist is cut bias from the shoul- 
ders, or is in the pleated belted Norfolk shape. 
Their cashmere gowns are quaintly made with 
full gathered skirt, high pointed waist fastened 
behind, and full sleeves pleated at top and bot- 
tom. The middle of the waist in front is laid in 
tucks just below the throat, and again at the waist 
line, the space between being left loose and full 
to droop on the bust in a way becoming to im- 
mature figures, The high collar and cuffs are of 








velvet, edged with gilt or silver braid. A sash 
ribbon of moiré or gros grain, or else a cashmere 
sash, is draped behind, precisely like those worn 


by very small girls. Sometimes the skirt is laid 
in clusters of pleats down each side, and gathered 
elsewhere; velvet ribbon is then set in four di- 
agonal rows on the pleated sides, with a small 
bow at each end. Other cashmere skirts are 
quite plain, with four or five rows of watered 
ribbon set around them, and a deep full round 
over-skirt similarly trimmed. The velvet ribbons, 
now sold so cheaply, make pretty borders for 
young girls’ skirts of shepherds’ checked wools, 
and of the challis and India silks that are their 
best summer frocks. Wash dresses for summer 
are of percales and ginghams of irregular stripes 
and plaids made with a gathered belted waist 
and full skirt. Basques and over-skirts trimmed 
with white embroidery, and a plain skirt with rows 
of insertion, are the designs for white muslin and 
lawn dresses. The yoke waists are not so much 
used as last vear, the preference being for plainer 
gathered and belted waists that may end with the 
belt, or else have a basque-like frill extending 
below it. 
ENGLISH SMOCKS, 


Quaint little English smocks, with the fulness 
of the entire gown held across the top in hon- 
ey-combed flexible pleats (smocking), are worn 
by tiny girls of eighteen months, and also by 
their older sisters of six, eight, or ten years. 
These pretty gowns are made of China silks in 
white and in all the “art colors,” of India pon- 
gees, challi, flannel, cashmere, and satteen, those 
of white silk being smocked and lightly embroid- 
ered with gold, strawberry, or copper silks, écru 
pongee with scarlet, old-rose with moss green, 
pale blue with rose, ete. They are fashioned in 
two ways: one smock, called the Vandyke, has 
the fulness carried up to the high ruche around 
the neck, and smocked there all around in Van- 
dyke points; while the other, called by English 
women the “ Maid Marian,” has the honey-comb- 
ed pleats shaping the whole waist, and attached 
to shoulder bands; the sleeves are a long full 
breadth broadly smocked at the wrists. Four 
breadths of India pongee are put into the little 
smocks of a girl only three vears old. Smocks 
for larger girls have a sash of the material, 


FOR GIRLS OF TEN OR TWELVE YEARS. 


Girls of ten or twelve years wear dresses of 
plain or plaid wools, with a full skirt gathered to 
an under-waist, on which is set a full gathered 
vest of the material, trimmed at the top in V 
shape with wide galloon. A basque with wide 
back forms, and sloping open from the throat to 
show the vest, is then edged with galloon, and 
this trimming is on the high collar. Full sleeves, 
pleated at wrist, with galloon set there in a point. 
White cashmere or camel’s-hair dresses are simi- 
larly made, with gold galloon for their trimmings, 
and there are also many striped white wool dress- 
es, the stripes in bright scarlet, old-blue, brown, 
etc., with bands of velvet instead of galloon. 
The most dressy frocks for girls of eight or ten 
years have separate white muslin guimpes, and 





are made of the new white challis with Scotch 
plaid stripes, or of India silks with red and blue 
diamonds or rings on white grounds. The waists 
are half-low and round, with a yoke of red or 
blue velvet extending to the point in front beside 
a V of shirred white India silk; the skirt is laid 
in four or six box pleats in front, is gathered 
behind, and there is a sash of the silk or the 
challi sewed in the under-arm seams and tied 
behind. 
WASH DRESSES. 

Gingham, Chambéry, and percale dresses for 
girls from four to ten years have high waists, 
plain and pointed in front, with a sash across the 
back, or else they have a belted waist with eight 
or ten fvather-stitched tucks down the front and 
back, and are slightly gathered into thebelt. Three 
breadths are in the full skirt of small dresses, 
and four breadths for larger girls. To make the 
plain waists more dressy, the collar and wrist- 
bands may be of white Hamburg edging, or there 
may be a V of all-over embroidery just below 
the collar, with revers of edging, or else it ex- 
tends lower, and the edging forms bretelles over 
the shoulders, Jacket fronts like those worn by 
small boys are set on some of these high waists, 
and rows of small pearl buttons, of the kind eall- 
ed shirt buttons, are placed in a row so close as 
to nearly touch each other on the fronts of the 
jacket, or diagonally on each corner of the front, 
and then just below the collar; also on the wrist- 
bands of the full sleeves, or the cuffs of the coat 
sleeves. Scotch ginghams, as we have already 
noted, are chosen in large plaids and wide irregu- 
lar stripes, even for tiny girls; they are also worn 
in plain colors—pink, blue, buff, and brown, 


GUIMPE DRESSES, 


Lapped fronts are pretty and new on the low 
waists of dresses to be worn over guimpes; they 
are cut half-high and round in the back of the 
neck, with the front lapped from the right shoul- 
der to the left of the waist, and a scant frill of 
Hamburg edging two inches wide is turned down 
all along the neck and on the diagonal lapped 
front. An upright gathered frill of embroidered 
muslin fills the pointed opening left in the middle 
of the top of the waist. The skirt of four wide 
breadths is laid in four box pleats in front, each 
a finger wide, and pressed flatly to the foot; a 
vard and a quarter of the width of the skirt is 
held in these pleats, and all the remainder is 
gathered for the back, giving great fulness there. 
The back of the round waist may be quite plain, 
but is often cut bias when plaids or stripes are 
used, and a side forin is set in. The plain sleeves 
reach half-way to the elbow, are corded with 
white, and havea V of embroidery at top or bot- 
tom, or else a frill of the edging set on with the 
scallops turned upward. This design is pretty 
for white nainsook and Victoria lawn dresses, and 
is particularly effective in large plaid ginghams, 
and those with wide stripes and embroidered 
spots of blue and rose together, buff with blue, 
and pink with green bars. Other guimpe dress- 
es have a low pointed yoke, belt, and the band 
of the short puffed sleeves made of all-over em- 
broidery in stripes, or star, or wheel, or lattice 
patterns, 


GIRLS’ COATS AND JACKETS. 


Smart little jackets and long coats are made 
for girls of four to ten years of age to wear in 
the spring. The coats have longer waists with 
revers fronts, or with soft silk fronts giving a 
blouse effect, with full skirt pleated in front and 
gathered behind; a belt or girdle of passemen- 
terie is added at the waist, and the neck has 
either a rolling collar or a hood. The materials 
are striped or barred cloths—gray-blue, fawn, or 
Suéde-color. Ulsters for school are of rough 
plaid Cheviot with coachmen’s capes. The tailor 
jackets are of striped or plain cloth with straight 
back, or else box-pleated to a belt, and fitted 
fronts. Blue and white reefing sacques or sailor 
jackets of twilled flannel are also to be worn by 
these little women. 





LITTLE GIRLS’ COATS. 


Watteau coats are the novelty for little girls of 
two or three years, and the materials are twilled 
wools, with white grounds, widely striped with 
blue, brown, pistache green, or the new crushed 
berry, which is a browner red than the straw- 
berry tints. The only trimmings are a round 
collar, wristbands, wide belt, and large buttons of 
velvet of the prevailing color edged with silver 
braid, or with plaited galloon of silk and metal 
cord, These little walking coats are long enough 
to cover the child’s dress, and are made with a 
round waist of natural length, box-pleated skirt, 
and a genuine Watteau fold in the back, which 
is a full-length double box pleat beginning at the 
neck. The wide velvet belt passes under the 
Watteau pleat. Another pretty striped cloak 
has the round waist laid in eight box pleats on a 
silk lining, and a gathered skirt of two breadths. 
The Gobelin blue velvet belt two inches wide, 
edged with silver braid, passes under the box 
pleats; a velvet collar turns over about two inch- 
es, and is similarly edged with braid; full sleeves 
gathered to velvet wristbands. For summer, 
white piqué and cordurette cloaks are made with 
round waist, full skirt, and cape edged with em- 
broidery. 

ALSACIAN CAPS, 


Alsacian caps of white wool or Bengaline, or 
of open-patterned embroidered muslin over silk, 
are worn by these little girls, and their trimming 
is a large flat Alsacian bow of striped gauze, or 
moiré, or changeable ribbon, with also a small 
bow at the end of the crown, and long strings to 
tie in abow. These caps have broad flat crowns, 
with close plain brims, or else they are in the 
Dutch shape, with three curved pieces, and the 
long piece in the middle from front to back is 
sometimes in honey-comb pleats, or smocking. 











Shell ruches trim the edges. The newest lace 
caps are of Valenciennes net, in stripes from the 
centre of the crown to the front, or else of bands 
of insertion separated by ladder bands, in which 
narrow ribbons are passed in and out; a lace 
ruche trims the edge, and a rosette of narrow 
ribbon is on top. 


GIRLS’ AND MISSES’ HATS. 


Girls’ and misses’ hats of colored straw have 
wide straight brims and half-high crowns on 
which a soft crown is draped of velvet or of 
Bengaline ; the trimming comes up from the back 
of the brim, which is turned up, and consists of 
upright loops and ends of ribbons—either wide 
moiré or stripes, plaids or changeable colors; 
there is no trimming around the crown, but bands 
of ribbons—often two colors of ribbon—pass di- 
agonally on the front and back from top of crown 
to the brim. Large bows are perched on the top 
of the left side of the crown of other hats, hold- 
ing the brim (which is notched there) close to the 
crown. <A pretty model is a blue straw hat with 
its flat brim faced with blue velvet, and its half- 
high crown surmounted by a soft full crown of 
white silk, on which rests a bunch of bluettes, 
while loops of ribbon catch up the back of the 
brim and extend high up on the white crown. A 
scarlet straw hat has a red velvet soft crown. 
There are also pretty pokes with a wreath of 
small flowers across the front of the crown and 
high perked-up loops and ends at the back. The 
new sailor hats for misses and also for young la- 
dies have a narrow stiff brim and large crown 
four inches high ; they are of white English straw 
trimmed with a single great bow at the back or 
on the left side, and dark velvet facing inside the 
brim. Two colors of ribbon may be in the bow, 
or else it is of white, red, or blue watered ribbon. 
Galloon of tapestry colors is used for a band 
around the crown, though many hats have no 
band whatever. English walking hats for girls 
in their teens are of dark straw with tapering 
crown, and the close brim rolled highest on the 
left side, with full velvet trimming on this high 
side. Double jabots of ribbons of two colors are 
up the front of the crown with fancy quills thrust 
through them, and two diagonal bands are on the 
back of the crown. Rose and café au lait ribbons 
trim dark blue hats, while rose and green are on 
black hats. Leghorn flats will be used for mid- 
summer by girls of all ages from three years up- 
ward. Wreaths of flowers and wide ribbons in 
bows and streamers at the back are their trim- 
mings. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; E. A. Morrison ; and Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAT. 


Tne Chinese Minister and his secretary have 
been making a great stir in New York’s socicty, 
not only on account of their own social posi- 
tion, but also of their picturesque costume, 
which is a great break upon the dull monotony 
of men’s evening dress. Ata recent reception 
offered these Oriental gentlemen by Mrs. J. W. 
DREXEL, they appeared in their most gorgeous 
silk gowns, the Minister wearing in the centre 
of his skull-cap an immense ruby, said to be see- 
ond to but one in the world. Mr. CHANG does 
not always wear this ruby; sometimes he wears 
an equally large diamond, or a pink amethyst 
which is said to be unique among precious stones. 

—CORNELIUS VANDERBILT is said to be the 
happy possessor of Troyon’s ‘‘ A Drove of Cat- 
tle and Sheep,”’ which was sold at the sale of the 
ALBERT SPENCER pictures for $26,000. There 
were not many New York buyers at this sale, 
consequently some of the best pictures have 
gone out of town. 

—Mrs. MARSHALL O. Roperts gave a dinner 
of twenty covers in honor of the Earl of Arran 
revently. The dining-room of her Fifth Avenue 
residence, leading into the art-gallery, was used. 
At the head of the flight of marble steps by which 
the gallery is reached sat LANDER’s band, under 
a group of palms, and discoursed sweet music. 
The guests were seated at a round table, the 
centre of which was a bank of pink roses, mign- 
onette, and lilies-of-the-valley. The display of 
diamonds was unusual, and must have dazzled 
even the eyes of an earl. 

—The old four-story brick building on Burling 
Slip, where PETER Cooper made his money, 
still bears his name on its sign-boards, the most 
conspicuous being labelled, ‘‘ Peter Cooper's 
Glue Factory.”’ The interior of the building is 
as primitive in its arrangement as it was in Mr. 
Cooper’s day. The rooms are partitioned off 
with rough whitewashed boards, and the office 
desks and their appointments are of the plainest, 
and date back to the time of their original owner. 

—The Scotch estate of Mr. BkaDLEY MARTIN 
covers 65,000 acres of land, and is about fifteen 
miles from Inverness. It has a water-front on 
Loch Ness of nineteen miles. The deer forest 
includes 28,000 acres, and by the terms of his 
lease Mr. MARTIN is allowed to kill seventy-five 
stags aseason. They are killed by stalking, not 
driving, as the former is regarded as the more 
skilful way. The big house on the estate will 
hold fifty guests, and the list for the season is 
already made out. Mr. MARTIN has loaned a 
amall house near his own to Lady ALFRED PaGeEt, 
who will fill it with guests largely recruited from 
America. 

—The finest collie-dog in the recent dog-show 
at the Madison Square Garden was purchased by 
Mr. Prerpont More@an for $1500. There was 
a mastiff at this same show for which its owner 
refused $2500. 

—Watter Damrosca thinks that it is a mis- 
take to say that singers of WAGNER’s music need 
more voice than training. Unless they know 
how to use their voices, they will be apt to ruin 
them in afew years. It is the uncultured who 
strain their voices. 

—The late Miss Lovutsa M. ALcorrT made her 
first appearance in print at the age of sixteen, 
while she was still a school-girl. It was the 
story of a prima donna, and it appeared in the 
columns of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 
then edited by Mr. “ Partington” SHU.LABER. 
In a letter to the Gazette, printed on the occasion 
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of its one hundredth birthday, Miss ALcort de- 
scribed her sensations on seeing her name ad- 
vertised on the bill-boards, and on reading her 
story in print. Every one who has had a “ first 
appearance” in print will sympathize with her 
delight on this great occasion. 

—Congressman Scort, of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
was u fish-peddler thirty years ago. ‘To-day he 
is many times a millionaire, and has ten thou- 
sand men in his employ. He has worked hard 
for his money, and now at sixty years of age he 
is reaping his reward. In appearance he is slen- 
der and of medium height. His head is large, 
and his gray eyes deep set. A thick mustache 
covers his mouth. He always dresses well, and 
in clothes of fashionable cut. Mr. Scorr spends 
his money freely, and lives in great style. He 
is a very busy man, being a director in halfa 
dozen railways, president of three banks, besides 
being one of the largest coal operators in the 
country; and yet he takes time occasionally to 
cook a terrapin stew for a friend, and he prides 
himself upon this accomplishment 

—Miss Epiru M. Tuomas, the poet, and her 
younger sister have come to New York, where 
they expect to make their home. They have 
lived all their lives in Geneva, Ohio, and the 
younger sister was never in New York until this 
winter. Miss THomas has been here part of two 
winters. The recent death of her mother was 
the immediate cause of Miss THOMAs’s removal 
to New York, though her friends have been ur- 
ging the step upon her for some time. 

—Mrs. HArKIET BeecuER Stowe has been 
very feeble of late, and rarely writes anything 
but brief letters to her friends. She did, how 
ever, for charity’s sake, contribute a few lines to 
a paper published during the progress of a fair 
in Hartford. The contribution was short but 
amusing: ‘* When I was eight years of age I had 
a favorite cat, of which I was very fond. Puss 
was attacked with fits, and in her paroxysms 
flew round the top of the wall, jumped on to 
our heads, and scratched and tumbled up our 
hair in a frightful way. My father shot her, 
and when she was cold and dead, my former 
fondness returned. I wrapped her nicely it 
cloth, and got my brother to dig a grave and set 
up a flat stone fora monument. Then I went 
to my older sister, CATHARINE, and asked her to 
write me an ‘epithet’ to put on the stone. She 
wrote: 





“*Here lies poor Kit, 
Who had a fit, 

And acted queer; 
Killed with a gun, 
Her race is run, 

And she lies here.’ 


I pasted this upon the stone, and was com- 
forted.”’ 

—Mrs. Hannan D. Knorr is president. of the 
Town Council of Syracuse, Kansas. She is a 
motherly looking dame of forty-five, and pro- 
prietor ofa large millinery establishment. Mrs. 
Knott is also a member of the Committee on 
Sidewalks and Crossings, and of the Committee 
on Finance. Her committee have built about 
fifteen thousand feet of sidewalk, and graded and 
improved streets and alleys, and they have never 
had a complaint made of their extravagance; and 
they flatter themselves that they have expended 
the people’s money judiciously. 

—RiperR HaGGarp is described as a slightly 
built, wiry-looking blond, with a pale complex 
ion and light blue eyes. He is said to be very 
much of a lion in London society, where, with 
*a vague manner of well-bred ennui, he listens 
to the fulsome allusions to his books.”’ 

—The prices brought at the Escosura sale of 
brie-a-brac and furniture in New York have been 
a source of great surprise to experts in those 
matters, and to no one, probably, more than to 
Mr. Escosunra himself. The bidders seemed to 
lose their heads, and if they wanted a thing they 
had to have itatany price. For example, an old 
lute, cracked by time, with its inlaying half gone, 
that could be of no use except as a bit of deco 
ration for an artist’s studio, sold for $500 

—At the close of the German opera season in 
New York Mrs. CoRNELIUS VANDERBILT pri 
sented Madame LEHMANN with a diamond orna- 
ment representing a flaming sun, and a donor, 
whose name is not mentioned, sent her a Nibe 
lungen ring—two dragons set with diamouds 
aud rubies. 

—Mrs. Pattt Lyie Coins is employed by 
the government at Washington as a reader of 
‘blind handwriting’ in the Dead-letter Office. 
She is an expert at this business, and is paid a 
good salary. She claims to read every known 
language except Russian and Chinese. One thou- 
sand letters a day usually pass through her hands, 
but she only deals with the addresses. 

—PuiL Armour, the millionaire pork-packer 
of Chicago, is said to keep an account-book that 
is unique in the history of the stationery trade. 
It is six feet wide when opened. The idea of 
this book, which was gotten up by a skilled aec- 
countant in Mr. ARMOUR’s employ, is that by a 
glance at a single page the owner can see the 
balances taken from a score of ledgers, and he 
can see just where he stands financially, without 
any trouble to himself or his book-keepers 

—Judge WALTER QUINTIN GRESHAM, or 
‘““Wart’’ GRESHAM, as he is called in his own 
Harrison County, Indiana, has had little educa- 
tion but that which he gave himself by snatch- 
ing every opportunity he could get for reading 
and study. He was born poor, but he did not 
intend that poverty should stand in his way 
Now that he has made his way, he enjoys no- 
thing more than to read a novel, and when he 
finds one that he likes he reads it through ata 
sitting. Judge GresHam is tall, slender, and 
dark. His full beard is sprinkled with gray, but 
his large hazel eyes show no signs of age. 

—Enrastus WIMAN began his business career 
in the Canadian office of Dun, BARLow, & Co. 
on a salary of $4.a week. A sketch of Mr. W1- 
MAN’S life shows that he has been and still is a 
hard worker. His usual hour for rising is five 
o’clock, and after he is dressed he dictates some 
letters to his stenographer, then he mounts a 
horse at seven o'clock and canters over the hills 
of Staten Island for half an hour, eats a hearty 
breakfast, and takes the eight-o’clock boat for 
New York. In the unused pilot-house of the 
boat he meets a party of business friends, and 
they talk over Staten Island improvements until 
New York is reached. At two o’clock he takes 
his lunch, and after lunch he sees the “ cranks,”’ 
who he says take as naturally to him as ducks 
do to water. He always sees them, for he says 
one out of a hundred is likely to have a good 
idea. Mr. WIMAN takes the 4.30 boat home, and 
the day’s work is done. 
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Spring Walking 
Toilettes. 


Fic. 1 is a street 
dress of bronze wool 
trimmed with moiré. 
It has a straight, full, 
pleated skirt, trimmed 
with three bands of 
moiré on the pleats 
at each side of the 
middle of the front. 
The plain waist is 
belted, with its lower 
edge concealed under 
the skirt; the front 
is buttoned down the 
middle, underneath 
a pleated plastron 
trimmed with three 
moiré folds, which 
extends beyond the 
waist and is held in 
by the belt. 

The costume Fig. 2 
has a bodice and dra- 
pery of mahogany 
wool over a skirt of 
broad stripes in ma- 
hogany and cream, 
with mahogany dots. 
The skirt is kilt-pleat- 
ed. Pointed draperies 
of plain wool are hung 
on the front and sides; 
the back, which falls 
in straight folds to 
the bottom, is attach- 
ed to the back of the 
bodice, making a 
demi-polonaise; there 
are flaps with buttons 
on the sides, A vel- 
vet vest is in the 
front, crossed by fichu 
folds of soft silk on 
the upper part, and 
there are velvet cuffs 
on the sleeves. 








Fig. 1.—Unrrmuep Sprinc 
and Summer Hats anp 
BonneETS 


Untrimmed Spring and 
Summer Hats. 


Tne round hat at the top of 
the group Fig. 1 is of black 
chip, with the brim, which is 
very deeply rolled at the back, 
faced with white chip. The 
capote bonnet illustrated is of 
yellow fancy straw ; the crown 
is split, and a puff of colored 
silk is inserted in the opening ; 
n pointed coronet brim is at 
the front, and a flat pointed 
revers atthe back. Next this 
is a round hat of coffee-col- 
ored straw, with a sloping 
crown of fancy straw braid, 
and a brim of fine straw which 
is wide and rolled at the front, 
ind narrow and drooping at 
the back. A white Milan 
straw round hat, with square 
crown and flaring brim, is 
shown below; and also a 
small Directoire bonnet of 
white Neapolitan with narrow 
yellow open straw braid. The 
puffed crown is made of a 
piece of the material pleated 
into shape. A lining of col- 
ored silk is inside. 

A new sailor hat is illus- 
trated at the top of the group 
Fig. 2. It is of black fancy 
straw; the crown widens tow- 
ard the top; the brim is broad 
and flaring in front, and nar- 
rower around the back. Be- 
low this are two bonnets of 
light fancy straw. That on 
the left is a Directoire bonnet 
of white Neapolitan, inter- 
woven with yellow straw 
and bands of yellow scal- 
loped braid. The crown is 
dented down the middle; it 
is mounted on a frame of fine 
gilt wire. The bonnet on the 
right is of beige-colored straw 
galloon in alternate close and 
open bands. The new Eng- 
lish walking hat in the cut is 
of gray straw, the straw sewed 
lengthwise instead of around 
the crown. An insertion of 
dark blue straw is in the 
crown, and a band of the 
same borders the brim. A 
young girl’s dark blue straw 
hat is shown below. It is a 
modified sailor, with the crown 
higher and the brim wider at 
the front than at the back. 
A border of blue and white 
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Fig, 2.—UntrimMep Sprina 
axp Summer Hats anp 
Bonnets. 


Spring Toilettes. 

See illustration on first page. 

THe costume illustrated in 
Fig. 1 is of olive and cream 
striped wool. The bodice has 
a vest of cream wool, on which 
it opens with broad revers; 
at the waist, below the revers, 
the bodice is Japped and but- 
toned on the left side; the 
vest is braided with straight 
rows of cream braid. The 
skirt has slight drapery at the 
top, which—a new feature—is 
cut in one with the pleated 
lower part. The front of the 
skirt is a yard and five-eighths 
long and three yards wide; 
for a depth of twenty-eight 
inches it is pleated in broad 
double box pleats; the part 
above is drawn up in a cross 
drapery at the top, the extra 
fulness being cut away out of 
the middle and at the sides. 
The back is a yard and a half 
long and two yards and a half 
wide; it is hung in broad 
pleats, and slightly draped at 
the top. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of dark 
blue cashmere and black moiré 
combined. It hasaskirt com 
posed of long drapery, with a 
deep border of black soutache 
braiding at the bottom. On 
the right side, on which the 
drapery is parted, the under- 
skirt is covered with pleated 
moiré, and the drapery has 
moiré revers. The bodice is 
very short on the sides, and 
pointed front and back; the 
fronts are full, and a braided 
yoke is at thetop. The sleeves 
are full at the wrist, with 
braided cuffs. A ribbon belt 
and bow are on the front. 





The Peasantry of 
Casciana. 
FFXHESE dwellers in Tuscany 
‘| are an industrious people ; 
after a hard day’s work in the 
fields, matrons and maids may 
often be seen bearing huge 
loads of green grass cut from 
the hill-side, which they sell 
in the village for a few cen- 
times. These women never 
wear hats; a kerchief is tied 
beneath the chin, and is pull- 
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ed over the eyes like a hood; 
folding still another several 
times thick on the top of the 
head to shield it from the 
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fancy straw surrounds the 
edge, faced with dark blue 
straw on the inner side of the 


SPRING WALKING TOILETTES. 
brim. Fig. 1.—Woot anp Morré Costume. Fig. 2.—Comstvation Woor Costume. rays of the sun. 
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DUBLIN CASTLE. SU "1, ae Sie Rees Fea, with the eneeption of 
is s ’ \ \ the great Round Tower and Chapel, partakes 
UBLIN CASTLE is supposed to have N a“ \\ of the same dull and uninteresting character, 
had its origin in a tower built by Miles ». J \ It consists of a somewhat irrecula quad- 
Fitz-Henry in 1205, by order of King John, ~ rangle 250 feet long by 220 feet wide, and 
to curb the city of Dublin as well as to de- \ is surrounded by the Treasury b dings 
fend it, The fortress grew by degrees, serv- \ | Quartermaster -General’s lodgings. Arset l 
ing as a state-prison and also as a court- i (with 4000 stand of arms), Auditor’s office 
house, and was the centre of what was call- if head police stations, the Registrar’s offices 
ed the “ English Pale’—a colony composed 1) 5 h, and lodgings, the residence of the Mas of 
chiefly of Englishmen and the descendants F i (int il the Horse, stables, and riding-hous 
of Danes governed by English laws and cus- SF | Ht The old Round Tower to which we hav 
toms which was established by Henry IL. Ss previously alluded is rather striking and ven 
In the reign of Elizabeth the old Castle, | erable looking, in spite of its having been 
which had fallen into a ruinous condition, j Will very much “restored” some years back : it 
was rebuilt and fitted up as the official and HHH would not be possible to give any opinion as 
domestic residence of the representatives of WH to its date without knowing how far this 
the English crown, which purpose it has NH restoration was in accord with the ancient 
continued to fulfil, Sir Henry Sidney was | _ ‘ re work. At present the battlements and 
the first Lord-Lieutenant to reside in the | i } \ \\s ——— — — machicolations seem to partake of the chi 
Castle, in 1565, while the last one is the Earl | Hh \ * ; ‘ 2 acter of the fourteenth-century architectut 
of Londonderry, an excellent portrait of | ~ \ 3 i é aa Very possibly, however, its lower portion 


on page 208. 


i 
. . “¢ . ‘ i . ” 7 s L 
whom, with one of his wife, will be found | , : , : - may date from the thirteenth century, and 
| nt / \ 4 - ae -- be a fragment of the earliest buildings of 
| 
































The larger portion of the existing build- hi the Castle a 
ings of the Castle would appear to date from ti At the foot of this tower is th Chapel 
the reigns of George II. and George III ‘ Royal, which is a work of a verv eminent 
Externally, the parts that are of this date architect, Johnston, who completed the Bank 
are rather dull and plain, but not devoid of of Ireland and erected St. George’s ( h. 
architectural merit. The Castle as at present It is greatly to be regretted that Johnston 
constructed consists of a series of buildings a ! tried hand at Gothic work, as,‘in the time 
arranged round two large courts, called the ii i} | at which he lived, the st vas not u I 
Upper and Lower “ Yards.” The I pper i i 1 stood, and the conseque ee ot 2 it. 7 1 by 
Yard measures 280 feet by 130 feet. The i | } the principles of medieval dotiien. the 
principal apartments and state-rooms are i} i chapel must be unhesitatingly cond ail a 
ranged along the south side, and are enter- q I false both in design and construction, and 
ed beneath a colonnade of the Ionic order, i} i ii thoroughly wanting the tru e rit at the 
above which is a balcony corbelled out, from i| \ Y Hy stvle. Notwithst y this the genius of 
which the royal and other visitors to the j i } v the man asserts its . spec | ; ; #2 
Castle can see the trooping of the colors or 1) i] | i | terior, but makes one all the 1 > re ; t 
other military displays in the court - yard. AL ‘it that he did not erect 5 
Above the balcony is a pediment supported | nih Hi Renaissance style. of which he was a mas- 
upon six Ionic pilasters. This portion of the } ht it ter. At pres nt it is like a rf r 
building projects, and forms a centre feature | i | making a speech in brol English: not 
to the south wing of the yard, and immedi- Hi 1 >) |) withstanding the elegar of t leas al 
ately opposite to it 18 a more imposing struc- | 1) ] the bea ity of the t g 9 cr l 
ture, consisting of an open Ionic portico sup- ih] which they are clothed is so ect as to 
ported upon a rusticated arcade of three i I} mar the whole effect of 








arches, The wings are slightly recessed, and The Chape n the Perper 3 ir stvle 


the centre is crowned by an octagon tower or fifteenth-century Got 

















’ i sists ex 
with Composite columns at the angles sup- ternally of a nave ivided into six bays by 
porting a frieze with urns, the whole tefmi- buttresses, crow 1 with erocketed pinna 
nating in an ogee cupola covered with cop- cles. The windows aré two ranges, the 
per. This is sometimes called the Bedford upper being long i divided by transoms 
Tower, but more generally the Clock Tower. and the lower short and s it At the east 
On either side of the Clock or Bedford end are two projecting porches, or low tow- 
Tower is a gateway consisting of a lofty rus- ers, which form very unpleasing features of 
ticated arch, crowned by a broken pediment, the design. Internally it is divided into nave 
with a statue in bronze standing upon a ped- and aisles by slender columns sur , 
estal in the centre. i sharply pointed arches, and is e h 

The eastern and western sides of the Up- a fan-traceried vau e 
per Yard are very inferior in design to the 3 = galleries in the aisles and one for the o 

rth and sout 3. and lo . »> the : : ‘ om Th, 
north and sou h one » and ook more like t i 22 = at the end opposite to the altar There 
tame and spiritless work which we so fre- > 


4a = = = are richly carved fronts lorned by the 
quently find erected in the reign of George DUBLIN CASTLE—THE THRONE (Contir pa 207.) 






































DUBLIN CASTLE—THE CHAPEL ROYAL AND ROUND TOWER. 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 
By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Autuor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowrne Tur Win,” 
“Tonx Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” ero. 


BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


‘i days passed, as these first days of meet- 
ing between old friends long separated al- 
ways do pass, in noting the changes wrought by 
time, and feeling for the ground still left com- 
mon, Each topic of conversation was as a land- 
mark setting out the way and indieating the 
country, and these topics were inexhaustible. But 
it was chiefly Mrs. Aspline who talked. Anne 
was merely the chorus, annotating rather than 
amplifying; while Anthony did little more than 
reply, with a notable paucity of words and as not- 
able directness to the point. Sometimes he seem- 
ed to go out of his way to offend their patriotic 
principles or their social prejudices by the things 
he said, and by the manner in which he said them. 
He held the largest number of the gods dear 
to British respectability as so many battered oid 
wooden idols, good for furnace fires, but for little 
else; and his thorns crackled under various sa- 
cred pots with a concentrated scorn decidedly 
unpleasing. His central point was the passion- 
Jess stoicism of an Indian. 
and he was never angry, 





He would not praise, 
He could not be stirred 
to any kind of enthusiasm nor to any kind of 
righteous indignation. Had he been Red Shirt 
or Sitting Bull himself, he could not have been 
more chary of encominm on things specially 
Britannic. He owned up, however, as he phrased 
it, to the beauty of the gentlemen’s parks and 
the smartness of the Horse-Guards on parade. 
Almost all else was inferior to American paral- 
lels, and poor one-horse affairs generally. He 
nearly caused Mrs. Aspline to topple off her chair 
in an apopleetic fit by his strictures on the House 
of Lords, primogeniture, the Three Estates, and 
an Established Church claiming to be National in 
the face of all the other sects; and he produced 
a silence like that of death when, to cap his au- 
dacious idea of a great English-speaking federa- 
tion, he said that he would give the old country 
fifty years, and then she would be on her knees 
to the States, begging to be incorporated in the 
Union. And when Anthony said this, Mrs. As- 
pline, who had the passionate patriotism of one 
who knows no other country but her own, and 
who therefore despises all foreign nations as 
inferior and comparatively barbarous, forgot that 
he had ever been a favorite with her when a boy, 
and Anne no Jonger thought him handsome. 

All the same, he showed no warmth even when 
most audacious. His lines were broad and his 
words uncompromising, but he was philosophical- 
ly critical rather than passionately antagonistic. 
And he was at the same time curiously reserved. 
He was like one of those huge oil jars from which 
trickles the golden fluid drop by drop—samples 
only of the bulk within, but not that bulk itself. 
It was provoking to feel that he showed so little 
of himself when he spoke, and was so much a 
mere medium of thoughts in the general air. 
Why did he dribble out these mere samples of 
opinion, instead of pouring forth himself in a 
generous flood that would amuse them to hear, 
and give them something tangible to hold? They 
would have liked it better had he launched out 
into vehement denunciations, instead of simply 
ripping up their sacred oriflammes into so many 
fluttering rags. Anne was as little given to hys- 
terics as was her mother; but she, like that mo- 
ther, felt the want of outflow in their new friend 
with olden memories, and thought him horribly 
cold and “shut up.” Yet he had something in 
his eyes and face that was by no means cold or 
; and though they were so often irri- 
tated with him, they were forced to respect him 
even when most annoyed, and to acknowledge 
his superiority. Deferential and full of thought 
for them as he was, he was yet their master, and 
they felt it. 

To Anne this sense of power, of superiority, 
was a new sensation, which had both its pleasure 
and its discomfort. This old friend with a new 
face seemed to her almost the only real man she 
had ever seen—as different from the “curled 
darlings” she had hitherto known as shadows 
thrown on the sereen are different from real 
things. What did the various young curates 
who had meandered this way, fresh from college 
and the cricket-field, know of life as such a man 
as Anthony Harford knew it? What was their 
experience of “sets”? and “dons” compared to 
his of gamblers and miners, cow-boys and pros- 
pectors? What learning got out of musty old 
tomes equalled this studied from the living page 
of nature and humanity? Was familiarity with 
the Councils and the Fathers—-ability to “ find 
their way about patristic literature,” as the rec- 
tor of Lincoln put it—on a par with a man’s 
power of finding his way over a pathless prairie 
or through a tangled forest by that sixth sense 
—that sublimated faculty of perception—which 
makes him master of things and lord of himself? 
Was Charlie Osborne’s artistic perception of 
form and color equal to this, the very highest 
reach to which observation can go? Was Lord 
Eustace Inchbold’s soldiering at the Horse- 
Guards to be spoken of in the same breath as 
this other's deadly encounters with bush-rangers 
and Indians, whose treachery he divined, and, di- 
vining, frustrated? Was grouse-shooting or deer- 
stalking equal to tracking a grizzly to his own 
home, and meeting him face to face and foot to 
foot in a struggle for life or death, where only 
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a man of heroie strength and courage could win ? 
All that Anne had ever read of adventures in 
any country—India, Africa, America, Canada in- 
differently—trotted through her head in rapid 
succession, and Anthony was credited with as 
much prowess of a varied kind as would have 
set up a dozen Sir Guys or as many Cids. She 
was never tired of her dreams, looking at him 
from between her half-closed lids, and moving 
him over the chess-board of her fancy into all 
the squares that man could fill. 

What Anthony thought of his fair friends and 
hostesses was his own secret only. Outwardly, 
he was quietly kind, and chivalrous as well, with 
a certain superficial and unobtrusive familiarity, 
or rather absence of formality, that had no- 
thing in it personal, nothing dangerous, He 
treated Anne like a reasonable being, and neither 
flattered her nor made love to her. He talked 
to her in exactly the same manner as that in 
which he talked to her mother—on the same 
subjects, which never touched even the outside 
fringes of undesirable topics. He never made 
eyes at her, never said anything in a softer voice 
for no one else to hear, nor used phrases capable 
of bearing a second meaning. In all this he 
was as straight—and as uninteresting—as a die. 
He criticised her freely, and he laughed at her in 
a good-humored but always rather earnest man- 
ner. He expressed perhaps more surprise than 
condemnation at her indolence, her frivolous 
tastes, her restricted reading, her ignorance of 
history and geography, and the like. But his 
surprise was in reality condemnation. And 
when Anne fished for praise, as she often did, 
he put the line aside, and refused to examine 
the bait. 

She could do nothing with him. She had to 
acknowledge that to herself—that inner self to 
whom we never lie. Try as she would he evaded 
her, and often she did not know whether to ery 
for mortification or to hate him for revenge, and 
sometimes she did both together. 

All this time she felt and knew that he was 
watching her as keenly as the traditional cat 
watches the traditional mouse. She knew that 
he was studying her character to its depths, prob- 
ing and plumbing, and saying nothing of what he 
dredged up, or fancied that he did. For she was 
perverse, like most girls, and took a wilful plea- 
sure in making white appear black and a square 
look like a round, thirking that she misled him, 
and thus had the credit due to superior craft, 
and not seeing that this, too, was gauged and seen 
through. 

If only he would have spoken and be confiden- 
tial—though confidential to blame—she would 
have been more content. As things were, she 
knew that she was under a microscope, and she 
did not like it. She would have liked it less had 
she known that Anthony Harford had come in 
the mood which makes a marrying man—that 
mood which looks for causes of content and ad- 
miration rather than the reverse—and that had 
she fed his nascent fire with but a sprinkling of 
brushwood, and not deadened it down with ashes, 
the whole run of his thoughts and his estimate 
of her would have been different. He would not 
have criticised so much, and he would have ad- 
mired more. For minds have facets which re- 
flect according to the angle, and tender growths 
of feeling are killed by coldness, as flowers in the 
garden when the frost comes. That microscope, 
so unsparingly applied, showed cells and fibres 
of which Anthony did not approve; and what 
might have been glad acceptance was now cold 
vivisection. 

We all know how in a country place small 
events swell into importance, like those Black 
Crows of immortal memory. The fact of An- 
thony Harford’s arrival at Hindfleet went the 
round of the restricted society at Kingshouse like 
the tearing of a piece of paper in the Ear of Dio- 
nysius. Report exaggerated and multiplied the 
most trivial circumstances, till a hundred artifi- 
cial buds bourgeoned on the original stem,and An- 
thony’s fortune, adventures, intentions, and con- 
ditions generally were made by fancy as different 
from what they were in fact as is the Indian’s 
sleight of hand, which produces wild beasts out of 
an empty tent, and plucks a ripe mango from a 
dead stick. But Rumor turned her magnifying- 
glass chiefly on his fortune. That Thrift was a 
fine property as well as a pretty place, every one 
knew ; but the rent as settled by the assessor of 
taxes was one thing, and Anthony’s private pile 
made in America was another. How the private 
pile had been made was the great Proteus of con- 
jecture, which changed its shape in each mouth 
whence it issued. By gambling, said some; by 
mining, said others—he, Anthony Harford, the 
English gentleman, working like and with those 
ruffians spoken of by Bret Harte—by “ striking 
ile”; by shoddy; by slave-dealing ; by political 
corruption ; by a ring in cotton, railroads, stocks 
—what not. In any case, there it was; and how. 
heavy it lay on its owner’s conscience, and 
whence it had sprung—in what slough of sin and 
crime its roots were planted—all these were his 
affair and no other person’s. The one thing cer- 
tain was that pile, which made the income of the 
owner of Thrift of more value than a Scotch 
duke’s, and worthy the consideration of a German 
princess. 

Naturally the Asplines were “in society” in 
Kingshouse, but they were not among the more 
cherished members. They were received, as of 
course, in this plutocratic age, but no one made 
much account of them—no one forged with them 
such strong links of friendship, for instance, as 
those which bound Lady Elizabeth and Estelle. 
They were slightly in a false position—social cof- 
fins of Mohammed, suspended between two spheres 
and belonging to neither. They were above the 
need of such patronage and instruction as Caleb 
Stagg required to make him in any way passable, 
and they were just a line below the high-water- 
mark of even a country place. Tlence, though 
admitted they were not incorporated, and were 











only seen at the more generalized functions, 
whence to have been shut out would have been 
to be “cut.” 

Neither regretted this slender holding on to 
society. Mrs. Aspline was a shrewd woman, 
without illusions and remarkable for common- 
sense. For her own part, she valued more her 
public reputation in the place than any amount 
of private friendship, and cared rather to be re- 
spected for her generosities than liked for herself. 
She was always a little shaky in her social gram- 
mar, and she knew that she was. But people 
could not laugh at her subscriptions, though they 
might at some of her nouns and adverbs. And 
the subscriptions made the more solid basis of 
the two. As for Anne, she was too indolent to 
desire even pleasure. She had that desperate 
lack in the young of want of earnestness. She 
was not religious, nor artistic, nor enthusiastic 
about anything whatsoever. She was nothing 
but self-indulgent in an inoffensive kind of way, 
leading to sleep, not sin. She was too dreamy to 
care for realities. Her imaginary dramas stood 
her in stead of action, and she preferred her own 
world, self-created, to that made by others, So 
things had ever been, nemo contradicente ; but 
now the ball had got an extra twist, and the ad- 
vent of Anthony Harford had given all things a 
different complexion. Such personalities as his 
do not grow like blackberries in a place like 
Kingshouse ; and society was sore put to it how 
to do sufficient honor to the new-comer without 
demonstrating too plainly to poor Cookey that 
she was only the occasion and not the cireum- 
stance—an inseparable accident, but in no wise 
integral. Specially was Mrs. Clanricarde put to 
it—she who had always held aloof from the As- 
plines with rather venomous renunciation, seeing 
in Anne a formidable rival to Estelle—money 
bags beating beauty in the matrimonial market, 
and birth coming nowhere. But now, how glad- 
ly she would have rubbed out those past years on 
the slate of time, and have made friends with one 
who had such a friend as this fabulously wealthy 
Anthony Harford! But the slate of time is a 
stubborn record-keeper, and only itself can efface 
what is written there. And Mrs. Aspline had 
keen eyes and a good memory. Yet she, too, was 
sorry that she could not flourish a better social 
roll-call before the eyes of her guests. The 
winter a little helped for. “In the country,” she 
had said more than once, “so little was doing in 
winter-time. In the summer there were garden 
parties and all that, but in winter people did not 
care to come out.” 

And Anthony, who had been so long living out 
of the run of social entertainments as to have 
lost all taste for them and almost all remem- 
brance, accepted her excuses as valid, and was by 
no means disturbed by the paucity of visitors or 
events, 

Nevertheless something must be done for her 
own credit. So Mrs, Aspline took heart of grace, 
and, a little abashed by her own boldness, issued 
invitations for a dinner party to meet Mr. Harford 
of Thrift. Her invitations were only to the Earl 
and Countess, Lady Elizabeth, Mr. and Mrs. Stew- 
art, and Mr. Medlicott, the curate—one of the new 
kind to be found in drawing-rooms, with a fasci- 
nating little mustache like a dandy layman, and 
the bearing of a well-drilled officer, who wore no 
signs of his calling in his attire, but went out to 
dinner in the studs, tie, and swallow-tail of an or- 
dinary gentleman in evening dress. Which did 
not prevent the queerest mixture of High-Church 
doctrines with Broad-Church practice to be found 
in any pulpit or any drawing-room. Accordingly 
the notes were sent, and in due course the answers 
were received. All accepted, save Lady Kings- 
house, for which Mrs. Aspline was duly grate- 
ful. It made her party more manageable as 
well as more evenly balanced, and it took off 
both a dead weiglit and an embarrassment. Qui- 
et in manner and restricted in intellectual activi- 
ty as Lady Kingshouse was, she was poor Cookey’s 
social “ bogie.” Stupid as she undoubtedly was, 
she was none the less an adept, initiated into all 
the mysteries which make up the sum total of 
social superiority. She was one of the “ porphy- 
rogeniti” whose dye the enriched servant could 
never attain—whose dye none but those born 
unto it, indeed, can ever attain! Poor Cookey 
always felt as if those languid, slow-moving, 
slightly staring eyes were like one of her own old 
colanders wherein she was strained—one of her 
own old sieves through which she was “ passed.” 
She knew that every slightest infraction of the 
unwritten law was seen and noted; and know- 
ing this, her social enamel had a tendency to 
erack and peel off, and leave the badge of the 
cordon bleu distinctly visible. So that things 
were all working together for good ; and the plea 
of indisposition on the part of my lady was 
gratefully received. 

“We shall have a charming party, Anne,” she 
said to her daughter,as she flung her the de 
cisive notes. “I am very glad, for Anthony’s 
sake. He will see that we are respected here 
when an earl can come to dinner.” 

“T don’t think he cares much about earls or 
that sort of thing,” said Anne, languidly. “He 
has been too long in America. He has come 
back such a dreadful republican !” 

“He will get over that after he has been a 
short time in England,” said Mrs. Aspline, sensi- 
bly enough. ‘ Nothing cures a man of all that 
wicked revolutionary nonsense so much as having 
property of his own. When he has got used to 
the possession of Thrift, I don’t think he will care 
to give it up to the socialists and dynamitards, as 
he pretends now he would be; and he, like every 
Englishman in the world, will be proud to dine 
with a live lord.” 

“Perhaps,” said Anne. “But then, you see, 
Mr. Harford is scarcely an Englishman now.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Aspline, jauntily; “ what's 
bred in the bone sticks to the flesh, and he can’t 
help himself.” 

“Mamma,” said Anne, with plaintive remon- 
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strance, “ how fond you are of those horrid prov- 
erbs !” 

“Yes, I am, Anne, and it’s a bad habit that I 
can’t get rid of,” returned her mother, penitently. 
“ But it’s only to you, dear. I don’t do much of 
it in company.” 

“Tn society, of course not,” said Anne, with a 
slight emphasis. 

And just then Anthony Harford came into the 
room. 

“Well, Anthony, ve got up my dinner party 
for you,” said his hostess, with a beaming face. 

“Why did you give yourself this trouble?” he 
returned. ‘We were very well as we were. 
Don’t you think so, Miss Anne ?” 

“It will be pleasanter for you to see our neigh- 
bors,” she answered, 

“Oh, as for that, yes. I don’t object to my 
kind,” said Anthony, laughing. ‘“ Count or cow- 
boy, it’s all one to me, so long as he goes straight.” 

“Well, we have not got a count, but we have 
an earl for you,” said Mrs. Aspline, always beam- 
ing. 

“Lord Kingshouse and his daughter, Lady 
Elizabeth, are coming. So it will be quite a 
splash affair, I can tell you.” 

Anne colored, and turned her head away. 

“T am sure it will,” said Anthony, good-na 
turedly, ‘We shall have a high old time; 
sha’n’t we, Miss Anne ?” 

“T hope you will enjoy yourself,” said Anne, 
primly, 

“ And you?” 

“I? Ido not care for society,” she answered, 
still primly. 

“Not with a live old earl?” he asked. 

“T like Lord Kingshouse and Lady Elizabeth,” 
she said, evasively. 

And Mrs. Aspline, in a pet, cried, brusquely, 
“Anthony Harford, if you could make my girl 
a little more like others—brisker and with more 
go in her—I’d thank you.” 

“It’s worth trying,” drawled Anthony, coldly. 
Then seeing her face flame with vexation, he add- 
ed, with marked kindness: “ But she'll do very 
well as she is, Mrs. Aspline, Girls are best not 
all alike.” 

“She might be more like others, and yet she’d 
be unlike enough,” said Mrs, Aspline, as her part 
ing shot, vexed beyond her usual placid good 
temper by Anne’s almost wooden indifference to 
the party, the live earl, Anthony Harford, and 
“every mortal thing in the world,” as she some 
times said—indifferent to such a point as if no 
thing but an earthquake could shake her up. 

This, then, was the way in which the Aspline 
dinner party came about. And the Clanricardes 
were out of it. 

Se re ee 
CHAPTER IV. 
FRESH LINKS L 

Mrs. Aspiine’s dinner was a success. With 
her delicate cuisine and admirable cellar it could 
not possibly be a failure. For even those who 
insist most strenuously on the supremacy of the 
mind over the body cannot deny the geniality 
which comes like golden sunlight over those in- 
carnate spirits called men and women, after they 
have well eaten and judiciously drunk. Nor can 
they refuse to see how different is this second 
state from the first, while brains were torpid be- 
cause blood was stagnant, and good-humor was 
absent because the digestive organs were crav- 
ing work. 

To-night all the conditions necessary for en- 
joyment were present. The cuisine was perfect, 
and the cellar faultless, as has been said. Lord 
Kingsiiouse was a charming companion when in 
the vein, and he was in the vein to-night. Mere- 
ly to look at Lady Elizabeth was a pleasure equal 
to that given by a picture by Raffaele, or a spray 
of apple blossom. And then their rank in lord 
loving England was as the diamond in the gold 
setting—the social crystallization of their per- 
sonal supremacy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were general favorites 
Born popularities, wherever they went they were 
liked; at Kingshouse they were loved. Mr. Med 
licott was as chirpy as a bird, and more like a 
bridegroom in his bearing than a man consecrated 
to preach of sin and death. Anthony Harford 
was, of course, more interesting than any one else 
to a society which knew itself a little too inti- 
mately for freshness, if it had the confidence of 
familiarity in its stead. Mrs. Aspline’s want of 
thorough breeding was well concealed under her 
studiously quiet manner; while Anne was just 
what she always was—pretty, with certain de 
fective points, languid, negative, somewhat stupid, 
but perfectly inoffensive if not actively charming. 
She was the neutral tint among the stronger col- 
ors, and as such she had her value. That, indeed, 
was just her place and character. She was neu- 
tral. Gently spoken of by all, she was enthusi- 
astically loved by none; and to Mrs. Clanricarde 
alone was she, in any way, a béle noire. But then 
maternal jealousy can make a béte noire out of a 
seraph or a doll indifferently. 

It was, however, to Anthony Harford to whom 
the honor of the evening really belonged. He was 
a new experience to Kingshouse, and for a mo- 
ment distanced even the earl. The earl himself, 
by-the-way, took to him, as the phrase goes, quite 
as warmly as any one else. As, by reason of his 
straitened means, he had to give up much of his 
inherited position in the gay world—even when 
Parliament was sitting, generally managing to pair, 
that he might thus avoid the expenses of a Lon- 
don season—he was not b/asé with excitement on 
the one hand, and he was slightly bored with his 
life on the other. Thus he was exactly in the 
frame of mind which welcomes a new-comer of 
interesting experiences, if that new-comer be suffi- 
ciently vouched for socially; and Anthony went 
in and won, as he himself would have said, 
“hands down.” 

As if he divined his duty to his old friend 
Cookey, and determined to do it gallantly, An- 
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thony took on himself the whole burden of the 
man’s part in the house. He told his best stories 
in his dry American way; and he told them with 
that quaint simplicity which, though it does not 
testify to truth, destroys all appearance of brag- 
gadocio. They were chiefly stories of his own 
adventures, or the adventures of others which 
he had witnessed. They included a great deal 
of promiscuous shooting, and lives carried in the 
hand as carelessly as a boy might carry a cock- 
chafer. They had to do with sheriffs, vigilance 
committees, jails which could not hold their pris- 
oners, and which men in belts and boots stormed 
either for rescue or for lynching, horse-stealers 
and improvised gallows, Indians, cow-boys, and 
buffaloes, rattlesnakes and grizzlies, with oddly 
framed political notes flung in at hap-hazard. No 
one in the room clearly understood what these 
political notes really indicated, yet, because the 
names were familiar, all thought they did. Had 
any one been called on to define the principles 
involved in this platform or that—even to tabu- 
late the distinction between a Republican and a 
Democrat—he would have made a fine somer- 
sault into the vague. _But Anthony assumed the 
knowledge he would not have found had he look- 
ed for it; and his stories were none the less en- 
joyed because they were only imperfectly under- 
stood. 

Perhaps the men a little discounted these ad- 
ventures, at least in their entirety. Aggregation 
is a snare to many who think it no harm to con- 
centrate on one, things which have happened to 
many; and to exaggerate the filling in is not like 
creating the skeleton out of nothing. The wo- 
men were not so critical, What they did not 
understand they took on trust, and found the 
exercise of faith pleasant. A handsome man 
always is taken on trust by the average woman, 
who reserves her doubt for her pretty sisters or 
unpersonable brothers. And the present expe- 
rience went in line with all the past. To Lady 
Elizabeth especially was this new-comer charm- 
Ing, 





Opposites are not necessarily antagonists, 
Sometimes they combine and form an amalgam, 
like the vinegar and sugar of a sauce. In hu- 
manity they fuse, like Desdemona and Othello, 
Medora and the Corsair, when set in the flame of 
love. So that it was not contrary to reason or 
fact that Anthony Harford’s rough experience in 
the wild West seemed to the sweetest, gentlest 
lady in the land—even more than they had to 
Anne—so many deeds of heroie manliness which 
claimed all men’s consideration and respect. 

“You have gone through terrible dangers,” 
she said, after his grimly quiet account of how he 
and a grizzly had had a hand-to-hand struggle, 
and how only after a fearful mauling had he been 
the insensible conqueror of his bleeding foe. 

“Well, I have had a pretty rough time here 
and there,” he answered ; ‘ but one gets used to 
it, as to all things.” 

“T don’t think one would get used to being 
half killed, as you have been so often,” said Anne, 
simply. 

Mr. Medlicott laughed a little jauntily. He 
had only lately come to Kingshouse, and as yet 
did not quite know the intricacies of the place. 
And as he believed that Mr. Anthony Harford’s 
bow was somewhat of the longest, and that his 
arrows went a little wildly into space, and as he 
thought Anne Aspline sweet, and knew that she 
was wealthy, he was not sorry to annotate her re- 
mark with this jaunty little laugh, which gave it 
a certain piquancy, as a roulade of incredulity 
“ voiced” a little out of tune. 

A strange gleam shot from Anthony’s eyes. 
Save for that sudden flash he did not appear to 
have heard either the girl or the curate. 

“You see,in these wild places a man has to 
be pretty smart in all ways,” he said, addressing 
Lady Elizabeth. “He has to know how to use 
his hands—on man and beast.”” He drew his 
lips close when he said this, and spoke with a 
certain artificial emphasis. “Life out there is 
not as it is in England, where your most formida- 
ble game is a hare or a fox, and where no man 
takes up a sneer for fear of creating a scene. 
Out there we reckon ourselves pretty much equal 
to all things and each other, and whether it’s a 
grizzly or a—gentleman—we know how to meet 
him.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Elizabeth, seeing nothing be- 
hind the mere words, which in themselves were 
incontrovertible. 

And “ Yes,” said the earl, with more meaning 
because a clearer insight, “ that makes a return 
to the old country, in a sense, a new experience. 
So much has to be unlearned, as well as a few 
new phases of thought and feeling to be learned.” 

‘“As what, my lord?” asked Anthony. ‘The 
tame acceptance of impertinence, for instance ?” 

“Oh,” said Lord Kingshouse, with a smile, 
“our duelling days are over, you see. We hold 
it to be both more manly and more civilized to 
ignore small affronts, of which the disgrace recoils 
on the head of the offender. Civilization de- 
mands self-suppression in more ways than one, 
and in this among the rest.” 

“f do not hold with you, sir,” said Anthony, 
hastily. “ A man’s self is superior to all conven- 
tional rules. If his honor is touched ever so 
lightly, he should know how to defend it, and be 
ready with his tools.” 

“And what do you make of the sixth com- 
mandment 2” put in Mr. Stewart, as a kind of pro- 
test due to his cloth. 

“The Decalogue has got to take care of itself, 
I reckon, when men have their shooting-irons 
handy, and fools provoke them to draw,” said 
Anthony, slowly. 

“Ah, well, we have lived out of all that rough- 
and-ready method of self-defence,” said the vicar, 
good-humoredly, ‘A return to it would be clear- 
ly a retrogression, an act of atavism, which in 

these days of belief in evolution would be a sin- 
ning against light.” 

“T am afraid the sin would have to be com- 
mitted if the occasion came my way,” returned 


Anthony; and then the ladies rose to leave the 
table, and all four were about equally shocked. 

Even Anne thought her Huron really too fero- 
cious. And this was the general thougnt. No 
one took his part when Mrs. Stewart broke out in 
her eager way, and said it was dreadful, and he 
must be brougiit into a better frame of mind. 
Such a fine, straightforward, handsome fellow as 
he was, it was a thousand pities he should be so 
fierce and undisciplined! And “ What savages 
Americans must be!’ she added, as her last re- 
mark; and not even Lady Elizabeth opposed a 
disclaimer. 

When the gentlemen appeared, however, all 
trace of that significant little brush had gone. 
The earl and Anthony had evidently fallen on 
some points congenial to both, and were talking 
in cheery tones together as they came through 
the doorway. The unclerical-looking curate was 
easy, Smiling, unembarrassed as usual, but he 
gave the Americanized Englishman a wide berth, 
and was evidently on what is called good behav- 
ior. Mr. Stewart was as he always was—kind, 
sincere, but a little lethargic according to the es- 
timate of modern zeal—a gentleman as well as a 
parson, and a scholar rather than either. But 
the color of the whole thing rested with the earl 
and Anthony, and the friendship they seemed to 
have struck up one with the other. 

“Then I shall see you to-morrow ?” said Lord 
Kingshouse, as they parted, ‘ You will be in- 
terested,” 

“ Yes, certainly, with much pleasure, sir,” re- 
turned Anthony ; “ to-morrow, in the afternoon.” 

“Interested in what, father ?” asked Lady Eliz- 
abeth, as they were driving home. 

‘In my observatory,” said the earl. 

“Ts Mr. Harford an astronomer?” she asked 
again, 

“As much as all educated men are,” he re- 
turned. “He is an uncommonly nice fellow. A 
little too hasty, perhaps; but that is to be ac- 
counted for by the wild life he has led. Outside 
his being rather too free with his hands, and too 
apt to take offence—that fool Medlicott very near- 
ly put his foot in it !—he seems to be a first-rate 
fellow, and really Mrs, Aspline might do worse 
than nail him on the spot for that girl of hers.”’ 

“She is too dreamy and unpractical for such 
a man; at least I should think so,” said Lady 
Elizabeth, feeling that Anne Aspline was in no 
way the right kind of wife for Anthony Harford. 
“He has been accustomed to so much cleverness 
and quickness over there in America, I should 
think he would find Miss Aspline rather dull if he 
had to live with her always. Of course I do not 








know. I only think so.” 
“Oh, you Delight!” laughed the earl. “ As if 
men did not always like their opposites! What 


would become of society if two flames of fire or 
two bales of wool married? Why, we should run 
into types more marked than pouter pigeons and 
fantails! It is only the marriage of opposites 
which keeps things going at all.” 

Lady Elizabeth laughed too. 

“That would certainly be a reason,” she an- 
swered, pleasantly. “ But I should pity poor Mr. 
Harford.” 

“And pray why, my dear?” said her father. 
“Tam sure the little girl is very pretty, and fair- 
| ly well mannered. If she had not one or two 
coarse points about her, she would be really 
charming. But the pipkin comes out here and 
there, though not boldly enough to spoil her.” 

“She is a good girl, 1 am sure,” was his daugh- 
ter’s reply, “ but she is rather difficult to get on 
with. She is what people call heavy on hand, 
and one can get nothing out of her.” 

“Love makes a capital gimlet,” said the earl. 
“You never know what a woman is capable of 
till she falls in love, and then you find out.” 

“Yes,” said his Delight, as they drove up to 
the door of their home. 

The next day Anthony presented himself with 
unholy punctuality at the exact time named by 
Lord Kingshouse. He had said “half past two 
or thereabouts.”” As the clock chimed the half- 
hour Anthony rode up to the door and rang the 
bell with a will, the echoes sounding like the 
summons of a master entering on his own. His 
feet fell on the stairs with the same strange kind 
of lordly power; and then he was ushered into 
the presence of my lady, busy over her embroid- 
ery as usual. 

For some little time he was alone with her, 
and, unconsciously to himself, he made good use 

(Continued on page 213, Supplement.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 
On ua of figured stuffs, in wool and 


silk both, are represented among early 
spring toilettes; and notably the pretty peau 
de laine, which is a brocaded wool that is used 
in combination with a plain fabric. A favorite 
design of figured goods consists of disks com- 
posed of dots on a ground of a different color— 
as red disks on a garnet ground, or maize on a 
gazelle brown ground. Combinations are still 
the rule in the composition of toilettes, but with 
a dash of the whimsical not seen hitherto. For- 
merly this combination was limited to a polonaise 
of one material and a skirt of another. Now 
the materials are much more intimately united. 
One is used for the skirt, and the other for cor- 
sage and drapery; but the former always reap- 
pears in one form or another, as revers or plas- 
tron for the corsage and cuffs for the sleeves, or 
even in entire sleeves, with cuffs of the other 
fabric. Sometimes it is the figured stuff, some- 
times the plain, one of which the principal parts 
of the costume are made, with the other, which- 
ever it be, for accessories. 
Directoire styles are in the fashion, or, more 
correctly speaking, it is fashionable to borrow 
from that epoch, which has been less worked than 
any other, simply because it is more barren of 




















good points and graceful ideas. But we must 
have novelty at any sacrifice, and hence various 
details of the Directoire are appropriated and an- 
nexed to the modern costume, resulting in coat- 
shaped corsages or redingotes with very broad 
revers. The large revers are the characteristic 
feature of the Directoire. Fortunately there is 
no law against committing anachronisms, and as 
the Directoire bonnet is simply frightful, if one 
has the good taste to find it so, there is nothing 
to hinder her from wearing any one of the num- 
berless small bonnets now in vogue with her Di- 
rectoire dress. To counterbalance this, the Di- 
rectoire bonnet, which is short on the ears, with 
a brim very prominent at the front, is frequently 
worn with a modern costume. 

Jonnets afford an unlimited field for inven- 
tion. There are small capotes, very short and 
flat on the ears, forming a coronet-shaped fold 
above the foreliead, which is filled in with a lace 
ruche, a bird, or a tuft of ribbons. To break the 
abrupt transition from velvet bonnets to straw 
are small capotes of faille and laces of all kinds, 
gold lace being the favorite. Another style of 
spring bonnet recalls the head-dress of a Vene- 
tian Dogaresse, being made like it of gold brocade. 
How much prettier than the Directoire styles are 
those of the beginning of the eighteenth, the sev- 
enteenth, and even the sixteenth century can best 
be judged after a comparison. Just at this mo- 
ment the Empire corsage, with its wide arid long 
sash, is much in vogue; seen beside a Louis XY. 
toilette, it looks atrocious. One of the latter 
(Louis XV.), recently made for a young married 
lady, I cannot resist describing. It is of bro- 
cade, with velvet figures in several shades of old- 
rose, and cream silk brocade in which the pat- 
tern is embroidered with gold. The dress is 
made of the old-rose brocade, very simply ar- 
ranged in broad folds, with a train of medium 
length and no trimming; the front of the skirt 
is of cream brocade, and also the front of the 
ge, which has a very long point. The cor- 
sage is high in the back, and opens very low in 
front; a very large bow of old-rose ribbon is 
placed at the middle of the front, and extends 
beyond; it has a collarette of lace, which rises 
to the hair in the back, and half-long sleeves 
trimmed with lace and knots of ribbon. 

One of the pretty accessories of the moment, 


corsé 





which is destined to be worn too next summer, 
is the domino cape of lace—black, white, or col- 
ored—with a hood of the same. Sometimes the 
cape is lined with soft silk, but it is prettier with- 
out. Furs are no longer worn, although the tem- 
perature would still admit of them without dis 
comfort; instead, dresses and small wraps are 
being trimmed with narrow feather bands of 
color. 








ight 
Similar bands are used for trimming some 
of the toilettes designed for spring receptions. 
Others have skirts of black or cream lace of large 
patterns, or of black net embroidered with gold 
dots, or of cream gauze with ribbon stripes, worn 
with a plush or velvet or peau de soie corsage in 
ruby, malachite green, Sevres blue, burnt-almond 
red, capucine, or Florentine red; the corsage 
is ornamented with a yoke consisting of a trellis 
of gold with two bands attached, which surround 
the arm, and sometimes in addition bands which 
frame a plastron of draped lace. Yokes of this 
kind are also made of beads, with several strings 
of beads failing on the shoulders like Figaro 
epaulettes. 

The Empire corsage, which Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt has brought into vogue with her drama La 
Tosca, will not remain fashionable. Round cor- 
sages, as I believe I have mentioned in a former 
letter, are made for spring with two draperies 
crossing on the front, or with a single drapery 
crossing to the other side, which is plain. A 
well-fitting tight lining is indispensable to these 
draped corsages. There are other corsages made 
without darts, which form a sharp point in front; 
the point is covered with galloon that is sewed 
together to form a pointed half-belt, which ter- 
minates on the sides. The collar is high, and 
made of braid, like the belt. The braid or gal- 
loon is most often metallic, embroidered with 
gold or beaded. The tournure is becoming more 
and more moderate. Sleeves are beginning again 
to be a little high on the shoulders, and are mod- 
erately full or close-fitting according to the ma- 
terial of which the dress is made, close stuffs be- 
ing made with tight sleeves, and half-full sleeves 
of thin fabrics. For evening toilettes skirts are 
long, with an oval train; and round skirts, pleat- 
ed or gathered, are for day dresses. For more 
elaborate day toilettes there are pleated skirts, 
not trained, but yet not made as short as a walk- 
ing skirt; with such a skirt a Directoire redin- 
gote is worn, which from the lower edge of the 
bodice down is pleated in broad pleats like the 
skirt. Numberless changes are rung on these 
three—the evening and two 
dresses. 

Lingerie is still conspicuous by its absence, 
alas! and replaced by galloons, bands of em- 
broidered fabrics, ribbons, and similar devices. 
For next summer small mantles with a hood, 
salled Trianon mantles, made of white muslin, 
trimmed with flounces or ruches of the same, will 
be worn with cotton and muslin dresses. 

Among new spring fabrics there are dress pat- 
terns of close woollens which have pinked open- 
work borders in the patterns of English and 
guipure embroideries ; the skirt border is about 
twelve inches deep ; the pinking is underlaid with 
a band of the same fabric of a lighter shade, 
which is used in combination with the darker 
throughout the entire dress. Sometimes the cor- 
sage has a corselet of the darker tint, with cross- 
ed draperies of the lighter shade in the upper 
part; the sleeves are of the darker shade, with a 
pinked border of the lighter. These pinked bor- 
ders promise to be very popular; some have 
straight edges like insertion, others are scalloped 
like lace. The vest or plastron and the outer 
parts of the sleeves are sometimes entirely pink- 





varieties of day 





ed; for the more elaborate toilettes the pinking 





is underlaid, not with a lighter shade of the 
same, but with a contrasting color, often with silk. 

Among the fashionable corsages which are 
neither Empire, nor Directoire, nor ancient, nor 
modern, is one which is possibly the corsage of 
the future—the composite corsage. It has pleat- 
ed fronts which cross very low down, a little above 
the belt, and a flat back only gathered at the 
waist; between the two draped fronts is a plas 
tron of velvet, silk, or fine white cloth, according 
to the material of the dress and the season, The 
round belt is quite wide, and the plastron has a 
high collar, which, when the plastron is of velvet 
or some silk stuff, is, with the belt, generally of 
metallic or gilt galloon. The sleeves are half 
a wristband like the belt. 
When a linen chemisette is worn with a corsage 


long, terminating in 


like this, the collar, belt, and wristbands are 
usually of ribbon. 

Many of the new straw hats are made of straw 
of two colors, for instance, the brim écru, and the 
crown garnet or dark green; they are then 
trimmed with changeable ribbon in the two col- 
ors. There are still many black lace bonnets, 
black net bonnets beaded with small gold beads, 
and tulle bonnets of all colors. For demi-season 
hats between velvet and straw there are round 





hats of black lace or colored: net with the brim 
faced with velvet of the color of the net. Trim- 
mings will be as high and as pointed as they are 
Many of the capote bonnets are 
without strings, and when they do have strings 
they are as narrow as possible, and tied at the 
side, not in front. 


at pre sent, 


EMMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRHKSPONDENTS. 

O.tp Sussormer.—Table mats seem to have gone 
out of fashion. 

Kater CLark.—One wears mourr 
for a year. A “tea” is much the 
tertainment; nor should bonnet 
your card, ‘* Tea at four o’clock.” 

An Ovp Sunsoriser.—It is not customary for the 
hostess to say, **Come, have some tea.”’ At four- 
o'clock teas the guests usually find their wey to tle 
table. 

IGnoramus.—The term en masque means that your 
friend is to give a masquerade ball, and that you are 
to come masked. 

Ripgeway.—If husband and wife are asked to the 
card party, of course the wife should call afterward, 
whether she attends or not; all society isin the hands 
of women 

Sweet-Peas.—“‘ Miss Davis,”’ with “‘ Miss Priscilla 
Davis” beneath it, would be proper. Either is proper 
alone, and if you are not out you should simply have 
your names on your mother’s card; but if you are to 
leave home a separate card would be better for both, as 
“Miss Davis” might not go where “* Miss Priscilla 
Davis” was visiting, For young ladies 
i sinall card of unglazed pasteboard, with the name 
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in plain script, is the most fashionable Never have 
your card engraved without “* Miss” before your names 
We should advise that you have all three, andleave them 


as convenience should demand. When your mother 
gives a tea for you, or goes out with you, both your 
names shonld be on her card, and there should always 
be such a card in the family. Then you each want 
your own card for separate visits away from home 

Mantourst.—We know of no such book as the one 
you mention 

Mrs. 8. P. B., anp Orners,—We cannot publish spe- 
cial monograms by request 

Constant Reaper.—We cannot tell you where to ob- 
tain the pattern 

E..ten Lee.—Your idea is a good one. 
suggest what the remuneration should be 
depend on circumstances 

lone. —By forgetting yourself, and thinking only of 
contributing to the entertainment of those about you, 
you may cultivate the habit of self-possession 

Tom Velvet will be used for trimming cotton sat- 
teens, as revers, half-girdle, collar, and cuffs. It is 
proper to send P. P. C. cards before leaving town for 
a change of residence 

Youna House-Keerar.—‘‘ Slender leaf points” are 
longer than wide, and may be notched or serrated ou 
the edge. Sticks of grissini are made of flour, butter 
boiled milk, white of egg, yeast, and sugar forming 
dough, which is rolled in slender sticks about an inch 
long and baked. The cooking schools teach all the de- 
tails of making grissini. It is served at luncheons in 
clusters tied up with ribbon, 

Sunscrtser.—The frock-coat is better for the groom 
at an afternoon wedding, but the cut-away coat will 
answer. A marriage fee of from $10 to $50 is usual 
from a Man In ordinary circumstances 

Mus. W. A. P.—A gathered full skirt and round waist 
with a half-low yoke of red velvet will be stylish for 
your girl’s red cashmere. The guimpe should be of 
white muslin or of surah 

Vatentine.—Jet aud gold together make a fashion- 
able trimming for black silks; they are combined in 
galloons and in pointed girdles, y« 
lettes, ete. 
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yokes, cuffs, epau- 
Get an open jet and tulle bonnet trimmed 
with green ribbon to wear with black silk dresses 
Tan and gray kid gloves are most worn. 
Social Usages will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1 25. Mrs. Henderson’s and Miss Corson’s 
books on table arrangements, cooking, etc., are what 
you want, 

Caturrine.—Drape a breadth of silk down the front 
of your black silk skirt where the jetted net formerly 
was. An English walking hat would suit you. Wear 
stringless bonnets in the sammer if they are becoming, 
alsoa sash. A Snéde-colored satteen with blue or red 
or white figures will be pretty for you. 

E. D. E.—Scarfs of plush or embroidery on mantels are 
preferred to lambrequins. Have your parlor furniture 
upholstered with copper-colored tapestry; then have 
some chairs covered with bine plush, others with 
brown, and have plush curtains, also inside hangings 
of grenadine and Cluny lace. 
library. 
ries. 

Miss C. M. J.—A belted waist and a gathered full 
skirt of three breadths is a good plan for a gingham 
dress of a girl of eight years. If you like guimpes, cut 
the gingham waist low and round, and have a velvet 
yoke 

8S. H. J.—Put your tan dress and garnet cashmere to- 
gether for a new dress by design of Cheviot costame 
on page 133 of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XXI. Remodel the 
plain and brocaded wool by Fig. 20n page 132 of the 
same paper. Hang your porticres across the arch be- 
tween the jambs. The plain turcoman or plush will 
make effective portiéres. 

Cortntur.—A white wool plain skirt will be pretty 
under your pink wool drapery. 

Mus. F. A. M.—We do not reply to such inquiries by 
mail. The skirt of a thick cloth riding-habit is simply 
hemmed, not lined or faced. The English habit skirt 
is eighty inches wide at the foot, and slopes away to 
fit the hips without a wrinkle. It has two long seains 
and there are two cross-cuts for shaping the right 
side for the knee, and some canvas is added there 
The opening is on the left, quite far back, and is closed 
by four buttons and button-holes. To hold it in 
piace, a loop is put underneath on the front, for the 
right foot of the wearer to be thrust in, and another 
loop on the back passes under the heel of the left foot. 
A good system of exercise ix taught in Blaikie’s How 
to Get Strong, published by Harper & Brothers at $1 
Noél and Chapsal’s and Wall's Freuch grammars are 
excellent. 


Manners and 





Get oak furniture for a 
Brown and yellow together are liked in libra- 
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FOR EASTER. “* 

YUCH lovely creations as the “artiste” of the 
WO family has fashioned from soft clinging silks, 
the mistiest of gauzes, and her own deft fingers ! 

She used the twilled silk or diagonal, by which- 
ever name you may prefer to call it; not too 
heavy, yet with body sufficient to hold its own in 
working and twisting intoshape. Delicate warm 
grays, their tone suggesting the open face of the 
apple-blossoms themselves ; cool, refreshing lav- 
enders in their lowest tones ; rosy pink, reflecting 
the first flush of a May morning; and the sea 
green one catches in the quaint sunsets of early 
June: these she chose for the perfume bags that 
wereat home alike on chiffonniere or drawing-room 
table. First cut two long panels, and, if you are 
economically inclined, determine their size by the 
width of the silk: fourteen inches in length by 
four in width is a very good proportion. There 
must be four of these strips, two of each shade 
or color; in deciding the latter, bear in mind not 
only the effect of the silks together, but the dec- 
oration as well, for each panel is to serve as a 
background for the narrow ones of gauze, or the 
sheerest bolting-cloth, on which the flowers one 
loves best are to be painted. If the blossom of 
either apple or peach is chosen, you know just 
how fascinating it will be, with the soft low tones 
of its tender leaves against the delicate misty 
blue of the silk; while hyacinths, both blue and 
white, send up their graceful flower-stalks in 
charming contrast with the lovely pink of the 
other panels, 

White lilaes are perfect when the gauze is laid 
over lavender; and azaleas—one can imagine the 
beauty of their low-toned pinks. Never a sug- 
gestion of red, though pure and simple, in these 
expanded blossoms, for delicacy and daintiness 
that remind one of the beauty and freshness of 
early spring-time are the great attractions of 
these Easter gifts. 

Make of stout muslin a bag nine by sixteen 
inches; cutting four strips, each nine by four 
inches, and a trifle all around for seams; leave 
the ends open, as they are to be closed when the 
perfume is added. Use for it orris-root powder 
as a base, working in violet, geranium, a trifle of 
Nepaul musk, heliotrope, and wild rose, until the 
delicious odor seems to belong to Araby the 
Blest. Fill the bag, and tie the two ends tightly 
with strong twine far enough inside to give a 
good purchase and render it secure. The gauze 
panels should be three by eight inches smaller 
than their lining, for when all are joined they are 
only intended to reach up to the cord that keeps 
bag and all together. The silk panels must 
have a lining, and cream white silk brings out 
the colorings most delightfully, Cut each strip 
an inch wider, not any longer than these first 
ones, and run the sides together, turning care- 
fully afterward, so there will be no creases; at 
each side the creamy lining will extend half an 
inch beyond the outer portion, Turn in the 
ends, keeping perfectly even, and overseam, 
afterward concealing the stitches by a very nar- 
row gold cord that makes an exquisite finish. 
Lay the lined panels over the bag of perfume, ar- 
ranging so they will lap slightly where the lining 
extends. The excess at both ends must be prop- 
erly divided, for this forms the frill that lies so 
carelessly at both top and bottom, The bolting- 
cloth is not inclined to ravel, so it needs no turn- 
ed-in edges ; merely lay it on over all, and gather 
tightly in where the muslin bag is tied. Gold 
cord passed loosely round two or three times will 
conceal the strong thread that holds it in, as well 
as the ends of the gauze, and when a loose careless- 
looking knot has been tied, cut off closely to 
avoid ravelled ends. These dainty affairs can be 
formed of three panels if preferred, and can be 
varied by joining the panels with gold cord put 
plainly on, or laced in and out the eyelets near to- 
gether. The perfume, too, may be only of one 
kind, a touch of sentiment adapting the odor to 
the shaded color, the breath of early violets 
coming to you from a shaded lavender bag, and 
that of roses from its own colored silks. 


’ 





A SCARLET POPPY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
“ JT was only a quarter of a dollar, Mark.” 
“Only a quarter of adollar! It isn’t that 
quarter I complain of; it is its multiplication. 
Four of them make a dollar. How often have I 
told you, Helena, that the little foxes—” 

“ Oh, so often that I'd like to be in at the death 
of them all, and hang up the last brush on the 
wall!” 

“Very likely. That’s quite in character. I 
fancy there’d be no wall to hang it on by that 
time, though. That's all.” 

“How perfectly absurd you are, Mark! Be- 
cause I buy a scarlet paper poppy with a black 
curled paper heart, eight inches in diameter, to 
hang outside a lamp shade, and pay twenty-five 
cents for it, you are bronght to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and I am to be reduced to beggary.” 

“It isn’t the poppy at all. It's—” 

“Tt seems to me that I might commit that ex- 
travagance every day if I wished and not ruin 
you. Three hundred and sixty-five quarters— 
ninety-one dollars a year. How poor you must 
be if ninety-one dollars a year can put you into 
insolvency! But I don’t wish. I—” 

“It isn’t the poppy at all’—his face growing 
purple. 

“Oh no, it isn’t the poppy; it’s the twenty-five 
cents. It isn’t this poppy; it’s the next one.” 

“It isn’t the poppy at all; it’s the principle,” 
cried the exasperated Mr. Dunmore at last, raising 
his voice so that it could be heard over his wife’s 
treble, and over the screaming of the wild March 
gale outside. 

“Oh, of course,” said his wife then, “if you 
choose to talk to me in that tone, it’s the end of 
argument. I can’t roar, and the strong lungs have 
it. But it’s very ungentlemanly and unhandsome. 





It’s quite as mean as grudging me the original 
twenty-five cents for a decoration to my lamp 
shade.” 

“ Helena, I can’t allow you to go on in this way.” 

“You can’t allow me! As if I were going to 
ask you to allow me! I should suppose it was 
time you entered sufficiently into the spirit of the 
age, Mark, to know that wives nowadays are not 
slaves. They are not allowed or disallowed. And 
they can spend twenty-five cents without asking ; 
especially if it’s their own,” added Mrs. Dunmore, 
with sharp emphasis, her great blue eyes spark- 
ling in a way that great blue eyes can on occasion. 

“ Very well, then, Helena,” said Mr. Dunmore, 
with great severity; “since you drive me to it— 
when it is your own.” 

“ Really ?” said the little woman, with a severity 
quite as cold as his own. ‘ How long since my 
own income ceased to be mine? I don’t think 
my poor father when he left me my little prop- 
erty ever had an idea that any one was going to 
deny its being my own. ‘Free from marital con- 
trol,’ he said,” cried Mrs. Dunmore, triumphant- 
ly. ‘Free from marital control,’” she repeated, 
with force. “ Does that mean that you, or that 
I, have the spending of it ?” 

“ You, assuredly, Helena,” said Mr. Dunmore, 
with more calmness. “How many times this 
year have you had the spending of it already ?” 

“T must say, Mr. Dunmore, I fail to under- 
stand you,” 

“T will enlighten you. When you made your 
Christmas presents on a scale entirely incom- 
mensurate with our means, and I remonstrated, 
you said you were going to pay for them all 
yourself out of your January dividends. But 
when your January dividends came in, the bill for 
your new cloak came also and took the whole sum.” 

“Most men pay for their wives’ cloaks them- 
selves,” said Mrs. Dunmore, with some bitterness. 

“Not when their wives order four-hundred- 
dollar cloaks, and they can only afford one-hun- 
dred-dollar ones without running into debt.” 

“You have brought me up here into this frigid 
zone of a climate, Mr. Dunmore, and I certainly 
expected before I came to be clothed sufficiently 
to meet the rigor of the weather.” 

“You are,” said her husband; “and you were 
before you spent the whole of your January div- 
idend to pay for a seal-skin cloak. However, 
that’s neither here nor there. It became neces- 
sary then, after the system of genteel beggary in 
our civilization, to make Laura Kerna a wedding 
present.” 

“We didn’t have any wedding presents our- 
selves, I suppose !”’ said the wife, witheringly. 

“And I thought one of the twelve ladles that 
were given to us would do,” 

“The idea! So perfectly disgraceful! Some 
men haven’t any sentiment.” 

“And you insisted on nothing less than a 
gold-mounted vinaigrette.” 

“ Dear knows she'll need it, if all husbands are 
alike.” 

“And you would pay for it out of your Janu- 
ary dividends,” said her husband, not noticing 
her interpolations, ‘“ But close upon that came 
my birthday, and you wished me to make myself 
a present of a new watch; and when I said it 
was impossible, you said you would pay for it out 
of your dividend.” 

“If ever I heard of such unparalleled mean- 
ness !” 

“A little later, when we were getting a fresh 
carpet for the drawing-room, and I thought Brus- 
sels would do, and you declared for Wilton, you 
assured me that you were to pay for that out of 
your dividend.” 

“Well, if I couldn’t carpet my own house, I 
wouldn’t twit my wife for doing it.” 

“You said the same about the India rug you 
ordered home without consultation, at two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. It is a beauty, of course ; 
I admit your taste; it is soft as velvet, and col- 
ored with sunbeams. But I knew if I paid for 
that I must go without paying for something 
else; and you said you would pay for it yourself 
with your dividend,” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“You remember then you wanted some moon- 
stones, when they came into fashion; for luck, 
you said; and about the same time a tall piano- 
lamp; and, not long after, a big Limoges vase ; 
and in spite of my reluctance—” 

“ Reluctance !” 

“ You got them all,and charged them to your 
dividend again.” 

“ But, Mark—” 

“Pardon me! The next thing that arose was 
the necessity of educating that young lad in art; 
and as I didn’t have the money to spare, you 
drew the money from the house-keeping fund, 
and said you would replace it from your dividend. 
Then you started to go down to the city and at- 
tend the Friday afternoon concerts, for which 
your ticket cost thirty-five dollars, and that of a 
companion thirty-five more; and when you were 
snowed in on the train, in just such a storm as 
this, if there ever was such a storm before, and 
obliged to have a doctor, and a set of bills—ever 
so little ashamed, perhaps, that your folly had 
brought about such unlooked-for expense—you 
said you could settle all that with your dividend. 
How many times do you think you have used up 
your dividend money already? So you think, 
this March morning, there is twenty-five dollars 
or twenty-five cents of it left? And don’t you 
know that my one wish in life is to keep out of 
debt, that if I am called off suddenly there may 
be something to take care of you with? You 
who spend recklessly many times your own in- 
come every year, and would mine if you could get 
at it! I shall make a will the next time I go to 
town, Helena, in which I shall put every dollar of 
my property in trust; for you are not fit to be 
charged with a bank-note. Money melts out of 
your hands like morning dew, and you may be 
the most beautiful and lofty and winning woman 
in the world, but in money matters you are a 
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child. You never go into a shop without telling 
the dealer how cheap his goods are, and asking 
him if he can’t take a little more.” 

“T won't listen to another word you say,” 
cried Mrs. Helena, springing to her feet. “I 
knew you were so careful as to be canny. I never 
knew a person with Scotch blood in him that 
wasn’t. So proud of your Scotch blood, as you 
are! But I didn’t suppose you looked askance 
at your own wife’s doctor’s bills. I'll pay them 
myself out of my very next dividend, that I will! I 
didn’t suppose you wanted me to stay stived up 
in a prison-house, going without pleasure or so- 
ciety. If it costs you so much more than you can 
afford to keep me, I can go to my Aunt Potter’s. 
And I will go, this very day.” 

“Hardly,” said Mr. Dunmore, looking out of 
the window at the storm, whose clouds of flying 
snow hid even the great mountain shapes from 
view. 

“T don’t know why the storm should stop me. 
It isn’t any colder than my husband’s heart,” said 
Mrs. Dunmore. ‘“ And I'd as lief hear it now as 
hear you. It will be April and spring to-morrow, 
and no storm to be seen, but it will always be 
winter in your heart, You can leave your money, 
that you treasure so much more than you do my 
happiness, where you please. I don’t want any 
of it, or anything else that belongs to you. [ 
wish I was dead and out of your way! You can 
keep it for your second wife to spend, if she can 
get hold of it, which is more than I can do. I 
never want to look upon your face again! If 
there’s anything in the world detestable to me it’s 
meanness and stinginess and parsimony and mi- 
serliness and—” And here, words failing her 
and tears coming in their stead, Mrs. Dunmore 
rushed from the room and sought the seclusion 
of her bedchamber, where she hid her head in 
the pillows and cried herself into hysterics. And 
Mr, Dunmore, feeling that the house was far too 
hot to hold him, strode into the hall, and put on 
his great fur overcoat, and buckled the hood 
about his ears, and slammed the door behind him, 
refusing to wait for the stout cob that usually 
bore him, and going out afoot into a storm that 
was no fiercer than the one raging within him at 
that moment. A pretty sort of a home he had! 
his thoughts ran, The hospitality of the tempest 
was gentleness beside it. A shrew and a vixen 
and a spendthrift for a wife, who cared nothing 
for him but what she could get out of him, and 
made no acknowledgment of that; who scorned 
and flouted and fleered him, had no regard for 
his feelings, called him—ealled him names! 
What a fool he was to submit to it! Why didn’t 
he send her—w/y didn’t he send her back to her 
Aunt Potter’s, and sell out, and clear out him- 
self? This life he lived was—it was no use say- 
ing what !t was! It was the life to come, and 
he had been damned into it! He wished he had 
never seen her face! What an idiot a man was 
to give up his peace, his liberty, his pleasure, his 
everything, for the sake of companionship with a 
woman who outraged him at every turn, in his 
feelings, his wishes, his will, till there was no 
peace in the house, and a struggle with the wild- 
est storm that ever blew was rest, was relief from 
home and her! And in a white heat of angry 
commotion he plunged on through the storm, he 
hardly knew and hardly cared whither, although 
really bound for the upper fields, in order to give 
some directions to the shepherds of the great 
sheep farm he carried on. And the wind roared 
on above him and about him unheeded as, with 
head bent forward and hands plunged in his 
pockets, he labored on; and the snow whirled 
and fell and rose again, and built up its fantastic 
drifts on either side, and, occupied in his bitter 
musings, he saw and heard none of it. 

And none of it did Mrs. Helena hear or see, 
with her head buried in her pillows, erying now 
partly with pity of her own wretchedness, partly 
in the subsidence of her anger at she hardly knew 
what, and partly with the unspent force of her 
nervous agitation. Occasionally she sat up and 
twisted the long coil of her fallen hair, and en- 
joyed a sensation as if she were in some manner 
wringing her hands and tearing her hair. She 
called herself the most miserable woman under 
the sun, condemned to a living prison, bound to 
a man who detested her, and whom she—yes, 
whom she detested! A man? A brute! Oh, 
why had she ever given herself up to such a fate! 
What was there she had seen in him in the first 
place? Why .hadn’t she divined his sordid and 
tyrannical nature then? Why had she let her- 
self Le overcome by his false promises, his smile, 
his face that used to seem to her like the face of 
a god, and now was that of.a satyr—yes, of a 
satyr! A great bluff wind-blown satyr! How 
infamously he had talked to her about her divi- 
dend! He grudged her the clothes she put on; 
she was a burden to him, and he made her feel 
it, and, quite unconscious of the uncommonly con- 
genial feeling in this regard, she wished she had 
never laid eyes on him. It was a shame fora 
man to treat his wife so! And there was more 
crying and wringing of hands; and then the great 
shoulder of the gale came pushing against the 
house so it startled her and made her shudder, and 
she lay back silent a moment, and then bunched 
the pillow about her ears, and in five minutes, 
worn out with her temper and her tantrum, was 
fast asleep. 

And Mr. Dunmore, with the gale whistling 
about his ears, ploughed his way along the hill- 
side to the upper farms, more to satisfy himself 
that the sheep were all folded than for anything 
else, and now and then shaking the snow from 
his shoulders as a shaggy dog shakes off water- 
drops, and then bending his head and working 
onward, the new snow already ankle-deep and 
drifting wildly with the wind that at every gust 
seemed to blow more fiercely, At last he reached 
the little house of the shepherds, all glowing with 
his successful struggle with the storm, and half- 
forgetful of the rage with which he at first 
plunged into it; quite forgetful before his busi, 








ness with the shepherds was entirely finished, 
having disburdened his mind of all that had been 
weighing on it, feeling in a somewhat forgiving 
mood toward his irate little wife, who, after all, 
was not so much to blame, he said to himself ; 
only a pretty woman a little spoiled, who liked to 
have pretty things about her, He would go into 
town himself to-morrow, and get her that Royal 
Worcester she had been longing for, the poor 
child! Perhaps he had been too severe: it was 
the coffee—strong coffee always did fire up his 
nerves, A man was a wretch to talk toa woman 
that way, anyway. And so rambling on in his 
thoughts, he took the path down the hill, hardly 
remembering the tempest that hurtled-round him, 
until all at once he felt as if it were making him 
its rallying-point, and found that it was all he 
could do, by summoning his strength, to stand 
up against it, while it sifted its fine iey particles 
under his coat and in about his neck and shoul- 
ders and ears in a way to make him eager to get 
out of its reach. No matter; a storm on the last 
day of March couldn’t amount to much, even up 
in these New Hampshire hills. It would soon 
blow over. He would leave the exposed and 
winding highway, take the short-cut across the 
fields and through the sheltered piece of wood 
down, and so get home in time for lunch. He 
rather pictured Helena to himself, as forgiving 
as he was, dressed in her pretty tea gown of green 
plush and white and gold, waiting for him at the 
head of a lunch-table set with especial nicety. 

But Mr. Dunmore made a mistake when he left 
the open road; let it wind about as it would, it 
had its protected sides and places, and at the end 
arrived; but these pathless wastes of the open 
pastures, snowed over and utterly unprotected, 
arrived nowhere. Turning his back once or twice 
on some broader pressure of the blast, he failed 
to orient himself; he could not see a rod before 
him for the driving snow ; he ought by this time 
to be near the end, but there was nothing of the 
little piece of wood to be seen or guessed ; he at- 
tempted to go back and recover the main road ; 
he paused at length, a mere atom in all the wide 
whirl and fury of the storm, uncertain if the way 
led to left or right, before him or behind. He 
began to feel some slight apprehension then; he 
remembered all the dreadful stories he had read 
of Highland shepherds and their sheep in moun- 
tain snow-storms, and all at once he saw that he, 
too, in the bitterest blowing gale of the winter, 
had lost his way upon the hill. Very cold and 
very tired, half-desperate too, he thought a mo- 
ment of sitting down to rest. But that would 
never do, and he took heart of grace and plodded 
and struggled on, only succeeding in making sure 
that he was going down the hill and not up, but 
not at all sure that he was not skirting the hill 
to arrive at the stream and the houseless banks 
of the other side of the mountain; not at all sure 
either that in the dizzy blindness of the snow the 
next step might not lead him over some precipi- 
tous rock and out into nothingness. He paused 
to thrill at the thought, and then he struggled on 
again. At any rate, his only salvation lay in 
keeping in motion; it was of no use to halloo; al- 
though he tried it once or twice, the gale blew his 
voice back down his throat and made him feel a 
more powerless mote than before, and he plunged 
along conscious that he must have wandered wide 
of the mark, and that the day must be drawing to 
aclose. Helena, in her pretty gown at that pret- 
ty luncheon-table, began to fade out of his men- 
tal view. She had waited for him, doubtless, 
hoping he would come back in better humor ; 
she had forgiven him; she would be thinking he 
was still in a rage with her; she—she might 
never know that he had forgiven her. 

For Mr. Dunmore was now acknowledging to 
himself what he had only dimly and unconscious- 
ly felt before, that it was doubtful if the night 
did not overtake him up here in this pathless 
wilderness of snow and wind and fury, and bring 
death to him upon its wings. But not if he 
could help it. His heart beat up strongly with 
his determination, and he swung his arms and 
shook his shoulders, and still waded downward 
through the drifts. It was hard to move one 
foot before the other in the heavy snow-fall; 
hard to breathe in the force of the gale; impos- 
sible to hear anything but the resonance of the 
great gusts through the thick sky; impossible to 
see before him, the light growing less, not with 
the gale now, but with the declining day. Night 
was coming on, and he was lost in all the tumult 
of the tempestuous elements. 

Still he labored on. They were bitter thoughts 
now in Mr, Dunmore’s mind. He must keep go- 
ing. Helena would never know—Helena would 
always think—and he so young, so well, so strong, 
to die like a dog of the cold—like a beast on the 
plains. If he could only find himself on level 
ground once more; if only the storm would cease 
roaring; if a friendly light would shine out any- 
where! How trivial here seemed all the con- 
cerns about which he had vexed himself! What 
mere dust and ashes! It wasn’t possible he was 
the man that had those undignified, those cruel, 
words with his wife this morning! This morn- 
ing? Oh, it seemed a year ago! If he ever 
reached home again, it would be another man; 
he would not suffer the winds of heaven to visit 
her too roughly. Then the beads of cold sweat 
broke out on him an instant to think that pos- 
sibly now he should never reach it. His knees 
trembled; his feet were like balls of ice; he 
moved them as if they belonged to somebody 
else. Every few steps he stumbled—he fell— 
and every time it was harder to rise. At last, 
utterly helpless, he lay there, numb, freezing, 
breathless, hardly conscious, the storm whistling 
and screaming over him, the drift covering him. 
A dull red light was before his eyes; yes, he 
thought vaguely, the glow before his eyes of the 
blood bursting upon his brain. And yet, he 
thought again presently, life reviving within him, 
was that the way death by freezing came? This 
red glow, was it not possibly some lantern, some 
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lamp, with its little blaze magnified by the driv- 
ing of the snow? If he could halloo and make 
any one hear him. He tried again and again, 
and yet again; but his voice fainted, and he fell 
back, slowly losing consciousness of all things 
but that red glow, as it shone and broke and 
formed again under the sifting clouds of flying 
flakes. How soft and rich its ruby warmth, like 
the heart of some great flower—of some great 
poppy! And then the truth smote the wretched 
man, smote him with a crueler blow than any 
smiting of the storm. He was doomed, he was 
dying, he was freezing to death, two rods from 
his own door! : 

Tired out with her temper and her tears, Mrs. 
Helena slept the sleep of those whose cause is 
just for several hours, her head buried in the 
down, deaf to all the noises of the outside world. 
When she woke at last it was some stronger 
thrust of the turmoil of the tempest that made 
her suddenly sit up on the bed and shiver with 
an indefinable terror. She hurriedly bathed her 
face and smoothed her hair, and ran down-stairs 
where the maids were, and the cats, and the great 
St. Bernard dog, a need of some sort of com- 
panionship overpowering her in this war of the 
elements. 

But the maids were busy, and the dog was 

asleep, and the cat sat on the window-sill watch- 
ing the eddying snow in an uncanny way, and 
the only thing to reassure her was the portrait 
of her husband over the fireplace, the handsome, 
emiling, loving face, the eager, tender eyes that 
seemed to follow her. She looked away angrily, 
and then she looked back in spite of herself, 
and then she fell into her own low chair and 
covered her face with her hands, and tears be- 
gan to trickle through her fingers—tears of 
lonesomeness, of down-heartedness, of — yes, of 
repentance, repentance that she could ever have 
suid what she had said that morning to her hus- 
band, How kind he had always been to her! 
how indulgent! how fond! And just because he 
had felt a little captious and irritated she had 
outraged and insulted him, and abused him in 
her thoughts afterward, and had let him go off 
in the storm, thinking she never wanted to see 
his face again. She had said she never wanted 
to see his face again. Oh, what if Fate took her 
at her word, and she never did? What sort of 
a thing would life be to her without him? What— 
But she could not let herself think such a thought. 
She ran upstairs and put on her pretty green 
gown, and brushed a fresh curl into her yellow 
locks, and picked some of her geraniams to lay 
on the luncheon-table, and had the fire brighten- 
ed, and went to the piano and began to play his 
favorite love-songs, and when she ceased the 
Juncheon-time had long passed, and yet ber hus- 
band had not come. It was later than she had 
thought; it was wearing into the afternoon; the 
gale was increasing. If it was like this up here 
among the hills, what must it be down on the sea- 
coast, with the sailors clinging to the icy shrouds ? 
Ah, what must it be here to any one out on the 
hills alone in these blowing clouds of sleet and 
snow? Her heart stood still with the thought. 
Was Mark out yet? No; he had only gone off 
in a pet; he had staid out just to frighten her. 
Was it possible that he could do so? For a 
pause her anger flashed up again; and then with 
a wild, stifled cry she began to walk the floor 
like a wild woman. No; it was not possible. 
Mark had always tried to save her from all wor- 
riment and vexation; he would have come back 
if he had not been hindered; he never staid 
angry an hour; he had gone up the mountain 
to the shepherds, and he had become bewildered 
and had lost his way. 
_ In a heart-beat now, Mrs. Dunmore had the 
house alarmed, and the servants sent out in all 
directions, only to return reporting that it was out 
of the question to catch the breath in the wind 
and snow, and that Mr. Dunmore must long since 
have taken shelter somewhere, for no man alive 
could undertake to weather such a gale as this. 
No man alive, Mrs. Dunmore kept repeating then. 
Perhaps he was not alive; perhaps he had gone 
down under the stress of the mighty blast, and 
the drifts had deepened over him—her husband, 
her darling, her Mark! She sat a little while 
looking into the fire stupidly, while a thousand 
scenes of their younger days started up before her 
eyes—summer mornings in the boat upon the 
narrow, shadowy river; winter evenings in each 
other’s arms; long, slow drives about the flowery 
country lanes; strolls on starry nights ; the love, 
the hope, the joy, in those days when they were 
all in all to one another, and wanted nothing 
more; and then she started and ran to the win- 
dow and searched the storm, so thick and white 
as to be impenetrable ; and suddenly now so gray, 
so dark, in the quick falling of the night, as to be 
full of terror. 

Oh, to think that she, with her sharp tongue, 
her evil temper, had shut her husband out into 
such wilda night as this! How cruel! how wick- 
ed! If he did not come soon her heart would 
break. If she could only put her arms round 
him once again and beg him to forgive her! 

The dog came and stood beside her, gazing as 
wistfully into the storm, and whining softly. 
And the maid came in and lighted the lamp with 
the red poppy shade upon it; and then she could 
see nothing but the flakes sweeping by the pane, 
like sparks of fire; and she sank on her knees 
by the window, the dog beside her, and knew and 
felt nothing but blackness. 

Suddenly she felt the dog trembling through 
all his great shaggy frame; he sat up, his ears 
pricked and alert, and then all at once he sprang 
to the door with a single bound and a sharp cry; 
and she sprang after him, calling the maids and 
the man, and threw wide the door and rushed 
out, regardless of all things but the one, the oth- 
ers behind her, floundering, falling, without 
breath, up again, on, till the dog’s glad ery told 
the story, and among them they had Mr. Dun- 
more’s shoulders up, and they dragged him inside 





the gate and the porch, and shut hard the door 
against the storm, and felt ready and willing to 
faint, but knew there was no time to do it in. 

Mr. Dunmore had his breakfast in bed the 
next morning, languid, but uninjured by so much 
as a serious frost-bite, and feeling supremely 
blessed among his pillows, with the fire crack- 
ling on the hearth, the flowers blooming in the 
window, and the storm still roaring on outside, 
while his wife fed him with the daintiest mor- 
sels of her larder. 

“To think,” she said, “ that I ever could have 
spoken so to you, my darling! I must have been 
out of my head. Oh, I will never spend a cent 
again without consulting you first, Mark dear!” 

“ You never spent a cent too much in all your 
life, my precious!” he exclaimed. “Did I say 
you did? Some evil spirit took possession of 
me. It was never I—” 

“ Just think what you have suffered—oh, just 
think of it, dearest! And all for the sake of a 
red paper poppy! I will go and throw it into 
the fire this moment.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” he cried. 
“T never in all the world saw anything so beau- 
tiful as that red paper poppy. It was a lucky 
day you bought it; it was my preserver and ben- 
efactor; it gave me ‘strength to halloo and be 
heard. I mean to treasure it all my life, and 
have it buried with me at last.” 

“And with me too,” she cried, falling on his 
neck, to the danger of the breakfast things ; 
“for we will be buried in one grave.” 





LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 
oe memory of such a life as Louisa May Al- 


cott’s is a rich possession for her country- 
women, to say nothing of other women ih other 
lands, and her example is one that towers plain- 
ly before the vision of the next generation of 
men and women, because she has been so large 
a factor in their childhood, and has been so be- 
loved by them as to have come very near them. 
Louisa Alcott was born of ancestry which ac- 
counts for a great deal of the strength of her 
character and the straightforwardness of her na- 
ture; but her individuality was her own, and not 
that of either parents or ancestors ; and it was the 
more remarkable by reason of the precisely op- 
posite bent of her father’s individuality. Prob- 
ably much of it was developed through reverence 
for her mother and sympathy with her trials, con- 
joined with that perception of his high aims and 
that love for her father which so sweet and beau- 
tiful a nature as his commanded. But she did not 
love vague philosophy, nor philosophers outside 
of her immediate circle, to any great extent. She 
had no patience with pretension either, or exag- 
geration or affectation of any sort. She was not- 
ably practical in her mode of thought, and being 
on this planet, she dealt with the things of this 
planet. One of the first things she found neces- 
sary was her own self-development to a limited 
extent, and after that the care and comfort of 





others, She had a heart so large that not one | 


but many entered it and found welcome, and left 
room yet for the wide concerns of humanity, in 
the care and culture of which she was warmly 
interested, and to which care and culture she al- 
ways lent her endeavor. 

Finding, while still quite young, that in the 
state of her father’s household some effort on 
her part was necessary, she made it without hesi- 
tation—made it, indeed, with all the dash and 
determination and energy of her favorite heroine : 
she taught, she sewed, she went as companion, 
she wrote whatever paid, she even began to pre- 
pare herself for the stage. But when the war 
broke out, moved by the fever that burned in 
the universal heart, she left everything and went 
to render her meed of service as a hospital nurse. 
Her own health broke down under the strain of 
such exertion as that duty required, and she 
was never again perfectly strong and well. Her 
sketches of the life and scenes under the yellow 
flag were the first work which brought to her any 
large share of public attention. But although 
she wrote many stories for older readers, and 
published one or two books of a character adapt- 
ed to them, it was not till her Little Women ap- 
peared, and took instant hold of the public ap- 
preciition, that she won either fame or fortune. 
Word of the book’s charm went from heart to 
heart of the children; those that could read, read 
it to those that couldn’t; backward children 
learned to read for its sake; it was clamored for 
as holiday and birthday gift till parents perforce 
looked to see what it was that so entranced their 
own little men and’ women, and were presently 
as admiringly absorbed as their juniors in what 
had so taken the latter by storm. The book was 
placed in public libraries, and thumbed and worn 
and tattered by use, it had to be many times re- 
placed for those who could not have the bliss of 
owning the treasure all to themselves. It is now, 
after a period of about twenty years, in as much 
demand as it was shortly after its publication, if, 
indeed, not in more. The first part was followed 
by a second, the whole story by a sequel and 
continuation, and that again by others in a similar 
vein—all of them simple, sweet, and wholesome. 
So fresh and innocent and complete was the in- 
terest of these books that the immense number 
of copies of them sold is not to be wondered at; 
and it is generally understood that there has been 
no such sale of any author’s work since the day 
of Unele Tom’s Cabin. The fortune of more than 
a hundred thousand dollars that these books 
brought Miss Alcott is a good refutation of the 
common calumnies against publishers, and an 
evidence that authors do receive all that they 
earn, 

With the wealth that poured in upon her thus 
from the copyright of these eagerly sought-for 
volumes, Louisa Alcott found herself enabled to 
do many of those things hope of which had been 
in her dreams, and especially to secure the com- 
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those she loved was worth more to her than the 
plaudits of all the world would have been. But 
the acclamation that resounded far and near from 
the multitudes of children in her own country— 
children who are now grown men and women, and 
who gave her in their hearts a coronation and 
consecration that she has ever since retained 
with them ; and not only from them, but from the 
children abroad into whose mother-tongue her 
books were rendered—must have been something 
very sweet for her to hear. And although her 
life of fifty-five years was far less in length than 
it should have been, she has received in it al- 
ready a bountiful return for the expenditure of 
her personal force in work and will, in the joy of 
her ability to do for others, in the pleasure of the 
knowledge that she had afforded such infinity of 
pleasure, in the receipt of a sort of idolatry from 
the world of the young, and of gratitude from 
their mothers and fathers, and in the future rec- 
ompense of a world-wide fame. 

But the work she did and the estimation she 
had in the world do not belong to herself alone ; 
they are a part of the belongings of every other 
woman. She has helped immensely in the work 
of elevating her own sex, both in itself and in the 
general public acknowledgment. Her books, one 
and all, are those illustrating the loftiness of 
work, the pleasures to be wrought out of poyerty, 
the honorable condition of poverty, and the beau- 
ty of home in its ideal of mutual love and gen- 
tleness and self-sacrifice. 

Doubtless Louisa Alcott might have found a 
more personal pleasure in working out the pos- 
sibilities of her genius in other directions, in the 
line of poetic or dramatic or romantic writing. 
But this work that she did do was the work at 
hand, and she threw herself into it, and did it 
with all her might. In its far-reaching results it 
was perhaps greater than any other work she 
could have found; and it is doubtful if the gen- 
eration now coming upon the world’s stage of ac- 
tion owe more in the way of pleasure and simple 
moral instruction to any one person than they do 
to her. In her death, following so immediately 
upon her father’s, her life seems fitly crowned, 
and there is a beautiful spiritual and poetical 
significance in it. Our thoughts cannot but be 
led on to picture the joyous surprise of the meet- 
ing in the life beyond of those two souls, who were 
so lovingly and entirely the complement and coun- 
terpart of each other here. 





A MEET OF HER MAJESTY'S 
STAG-HOUNDS. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
INHE scene depicted in the drawing is a meet of 
her Majesty’s buck-hounds in front of the 
Royal Hotel, Ascot, for “forest” hunting, which 
not only teaches an untried deer to run before 
the hounds, but gets deer, horses, and hounds 
into trim for more serious work later on. 
Goodall has brought his hounds betimes from 
kennels which are close by, and all are in readi- 
ness to move off when the signal is given. One 
of the “ whips” is about to trot off to some point 
of vantage from whence he can give an eye to 
the doings of the stag. The deer cart has gone 
on, and the deer will be “ enlarged” at some spot 
already arranged, and presently Goodall will fol- 
low with his hounds, and lay them on the line. 
If the scent is good a pleasant gallop will be en- 
joyed through the forest, and possibly into the 
enclosed country. 





DUBLIN CASTLE. 
(Continued from page 201.) 
coats of arms of the various Lords- Lieuten- 
ant. The windows are filled with stained glass, 
and there are stalls, a stone pulpit, and rere- 
dos, which formed no portion of the original 
design. The general effect of the whole is rich 
and pleasing, notwithstanding the poverty of the 
detail when examined separately. The seulpt- 
ured heads which adorn the exterior of the build- 
ing are certainly somewhat remarkably selected, 
the terminations to the label of one of the east- 
ern doorways has representations of the Blessed 
Virgin and Bryan Boroo, and an equally strange 
combination occurs over the northern doorway, 
where we find St. Peter and Dean Swift! 

The principal entrance to the state apartments 
is through the Ionie portico on the south side of 
the upper ward. This conducts one into a hall, 
with a ceiling supported upon pilasters, and its 
floor paved with black and white marble. A 
large and rather striking double staircase of 
stone leads from this hall to the state apart- 
ments, to which it forms the publie approach on 
all state occasions. 

The Picture-Gallery, formerly called the Yeo- 
men’s Hall, is a long room, divided into three 
parts by Ionic columns supporting entablatures, 
There is a good cornice and panelled wood dado. 
Each division of the room has a mantel-piece of 
red marble. The walls are hung with portraits 
of past Lords-Lieutenant, in handsome frames, 
surmounted by coronets. Between each division 
of the room are rich red velvet curtains, which 
can be drawn across so as effectually to divide 
it into three parts. The ceilings are enriched 
with plaster-work, and in each division there is 
a gas chandelier. The furniture has nothing to 
recommend it. The windows are hung with red 
curtains, and look over the upper court. It is 
used as a waiting-room, and when the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant gives a ball, the supper is laid out here. 

The Throne-Room is a very handsome apart- 
ment, divided into two parts by Corinthian col- 
umns supporting an entablature, with a very 
handsome cornice, and surmounted by a cavetto 
surrounding the room, and supported by Corin- 
thian-capped pilasters; the walls are buff, with 





State apartments are double, so that you can 
shut the door of one room before you open that 
of the next; as they are about one yard apart 
they have the advantage of excluding all draught 
and sound.) The decoration of the entablature 
is festooned laurel leaves, broken by circular 
ornaments over the pilasters. Between.the ca 
vetto and the ceiling is 2 rich gilded framework. 
Over the doorways are circular pictures surround 
ed by laurel wreaths. The centre spaces be 
tween the pilasters on the sides of the room are 
decorated with looking-glasses in rich gold frames 
designed in the rococo style, flanked by brack 
ets holding up candelabra. The mantel-pieces 
are of white marble, ornamented with trophies 
of Roman arms; they support looking-gi 
above these are circular pictures. The chief 
object in the room is the throne, with its baldae 
chino supported on brackets. It has a very rich 
cornice, and stamped red velvet hangings; the 
back is enriched with the royal arms. The throne 
stands on a low platform. The chairs are deli 
cate bent cane-work, painted white and gold 
The sofas—stamped red velvet—rather heavy and 
ugly. The chandeliers are very handsome beat 
en iron-work, gilded, and hung on, chains from 
the ceiling. The windows look over the quad 
rangle. The Lord-Lieutenant receives addresses 
and holds levees in this room, and the keys of the 
city used to be presented to him here 

The Dining-Room is an oblong apartment, with 
a very handsome cornice and cavettoed ceiling of 
rich plaster-work ; the cavetto is filled in with 





lasses ; 





serolls of cherubs, acanthus leaves, and swans. 
Between the cavetto and the ceiling is a frame- 
work deeply moulded and adorned ; in the 
mentation of the ceiling are a number of rai 
circles intermingled with painted arabesques. 
The frieze is composed of triglyphs and metopes, 
the latter filled with circles, and two flags crossed, 
or trophies of Roman arms. This is supported on 
Tusean Dorie columns, painted in imitation of 
Siena marble; the dado is also painted to repre- 
sent yellow and gray marble, and is projected out 
to form podia for the columns. The mantel-piece 
is made of gray marble, with columns of the loniec 
order; it supports a panel of oak carving (prob 
ably German), surmounted by a cornice and pedi 
ment. The pictures in the room are of the last 
six Lords Lieutenant; there is a glass chandeliet 








suspended from the centre of the room, and a 
door way at either end—one leads to the throne 
room, the other to the drawing-room; on eithet 
side of these doorways are console tables of 
black chestnut, supported on two sphinxes with 
lions’ feet, and surmounted by eagle’s heads, 
excellently carved, 

The Corridor is a long gallery, which leads to 
all the state-rooms. 
arches, supported on pilasters; the divisions be 
tween the arches are domicile, and it is lit from 
a lantern in the centre of each dome, and the 
wall spaces between the pilasters are alternately 
filled with fireplaces and doorways ; 


It consists of a series of 


it is excel 
lent in design, and looks like the work of the 
brothers Adam, though it was more probably de 
signed by Gandon or Caseels, the architeets of 
the Four Courts and Custom-house, as there is 
some very similar work to be seen in the corridors 


of those buildings. The colored decoration con 
sists of a charming admixture of buff, light green, 
gray, and white, with a little gilding in the arches, 
and the effect of the color, and the way it is 
lighted, is most pleasing. It is used more as a 
room than a corridor, and it is impossible to im 
agine a more charming apartment. The tables 
are of inlaid wood of the Chippendale style, 
though some of them look rather French in de 
sign. It is worth while visiting the state apart 
ments in Dublin Castle if only to see this most 
elegant and charming corridor. 

The State Drawing-Room is divided into two 
parts by Corinthian columns, supporting an en 
tablature. The ceiling is of ornamental plaster 
work. The chandeliers are constructed of a 
globe of china, with arms of erystal for holding 
candles. This room is always furnished by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and the furniture is his proper 
ty. The windows look out upon the upper quad 
rangle. 

St. Patrick’s Hall, begun by George Nugent 
Grenville Temple, afterward Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, in the year 1783, is a large room &2 feet 
long, 41 feet wide, and 38 feet high. I. has a 
finely painted ceiling, cavetto, and a rich cornice, 
supported on fluted Corinthian coluras and pi 
lasters ; the eavetto is modelled in plaster, paint- 
ed, and gilded ; the ceiling is divided into three 
compartments, each of which has a large paint- 
ing in oil by an artist of the name of Waldre, 
and represents “ George IIL. between Liberty and 
Justice” in the centre, “ Henry II. receiving the 
submission of the Irish,” and “St. Patrick preach. 
ing Christianity.” The cornice is elaborately 
carved, painted, and gilded. At one end of the 
room stand the two thrones for the Lord and 
Lady Lieutenant, surmounted by a baldacchino 
with a gilt cornice festooned with red velvet; on 
the back are the royal arms, and on the top a 
number of flags crossed; above these, on the 
cornice, there are two female figures bearing up 
the Star of the Order. At this end of the room 
is the gallery for the band on the occasions of a 
grand dinner or ball. The spaces between the 
pilasters at the sides of the room are alternately 
filled in with flags, helmets, and the coats of arms 
of the members of the Order of St. Patrick. 

The Order of St. Patrick was instituted Feb 
ruary 5, 1783, and from that time the Chapter 
of the Knights of St. Patrick have met in this 
hall to select members, ete. The first installa- 
tion took place on March 17, 1783, and the first 
Grand Master was George Grenville, Lord Tem- 
ple, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Library is a well-lighted room with a slight 
gallery round it, but very plain and unadorned 
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THE EARL OF LONDONDERRY, K.P., LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 


The Council-Chamber, which closely adjoins it, is a large and well- 
proportioned apartment, but devoid of architectural embellish- 
ments. The seats for the members of the Council are arranged 
in a horseshoe form, with a seat for the President in the centre, 
and a kind of bar in front of it. Here the Lord-Lieutenant takes 
the oath, and all other necessary formalities are gone through. 

It only remains for us now to add a few words about the Vice- 
regal Lodge in the Phenix Park. The Park itself was formerly 
the property of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, which was 
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surrendered to the crown by the last Prior, Sir John Rawson, in 
the thirty-second year of the reign of King Henry VIII. Although 
permission had been granted by Queen Elizabeth to purchase the 
land for a royal park, yet it does not seem to have been secured 
and converted to that purpose until the year 1662, when James, 
Duke of Ormond, obtained it for Charles, IL for the sum of £3000 
from Christopher Fagan of Feltras, Esq., and D. Hutchinson, Al- 
derman of Dublin. The Park was completed by Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield. 
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THE COUNTESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


The Viceregal Lodge was originally erected by a gentleman of 
the name of Clements, from whom it was purchased in 1802. The 
first important additions to ‘it, the wings, were erected by Lord 
Hardwick, and contain the great Dining-room and other apart- 
ments. The north front, with a handsome portico designed by 
Johnston, was added by Lord Whitworth in 1808. The Queen 
stopped in the Viceregal Lodge during her visit to Ireland in 
1849. 


The Drawing-room of the Viceregal Lodge is a handsome room. 
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DUBLIN CASTLE 


The walls are hung with Japanese silk, strained in frames of light 
bamboo-work. There are two mantel-pieces, both of pure white 
marble, It must be confessed that the effect of so much white 
about the decorations of the room is rather chilling, especially in 
so damp and cold a climate, 

The view from the windows of this room, however, is perfectly 
charming. 
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In the immediate foreground is the garden, with its 














VIEW 


FROM WINDOW 





OF VICEREGAL 


lawns, flower beds, clipped evergreens, ferns, and sun-dial, ar- 
ranged so as to indicate the time in Dublin, London, and Edin- 
burgh; while beyond are seen the glades and noble trees of Phe- 
nix Park, with the Liffey, here a clear stream, winding its way 
through a verdant and fertile valley, and in the distance are the 
lovely Dublin hills, varving in color every moment, now looking 
almost ultramarine in their shadows, and again shining out in brill- 


LODGE, PHCENIX 


| their steep sides, 
desecrated by one of the foulest acts that 








PARK 


| iant emerald, with purple mists floating about and creeping up 


Alas, that so fair a scene should have been 
iced Ireland 
Yet, sad to say, the little cross-mark 
on our view indicates the spot where the cowardly and dastardly 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Bourke was perpe 
trated. 


have disgr 
during the past few years! 








DUBLIN CASTLB—THE STATE DRAWING-ROOM. 
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WITY EVERYBODY LIKES RIKER’S 
Fami.y Mepicines any Toi.et Requisites. Be- 
Catise : 

First They do exactly what is expected of them in 
at least 95 cases out of 100. 

Second—They are always reasonable in price, being 
sold at about one half the prices charged for the 
patent nostrums, &c. 

Third—Should they in any case fail to do all that is 
expected of them you need only say: ‘* This has not 
proved satisfactory,” and your money will be cheer- 
fully returned. 

Fourth—Their preparations, without exception, are 
the most reliable, reasonable, satisfactory, and best 
value of any manufacturer in the United States. Send 
for their illustrated catalogue of family medicines and 
toilet requisites, which is mailed free on request. 

Their goods are now for sale almost everywhere, or 
may be obtained direct from Riker & Son, druggists 
and manufacturing chemists, 353 6th Ave., New York, 
Established 42 years.—[{Adv.] 





A GOOD REPUTATION. 

** Brown's Bronchial Troches” have been before the 
public many years, and are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the best remedy for ail throat troubles. 

Mra. 8. H. Elliott, Ridgefield, Conn., says: “J have 
never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Would as soon think of living without breath.” 

They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and Bron- 
chial Affections For sale everywhere, and only in 
boxes.—[Ado.] 





TRY RIKER’S EXPECTORANT 

For your cough. If it does not cure you it costs you 
nothing, a8 your money is returned. But it will cure 
you. Prepared only by Wm. B. Riker & Son, Drug- 
gists and Manufacturing Chemist 53 6th Ave., near 
22d St., where they have been established forty-two 
: Per bottle (half pints), 60 cents. All their 
pre parations sold on same conditions. Insist on hav- 
ing Riker’s Expectorant and you are sure of oe 
satisfaction. Sold almost everywhere.—[A dv. 






















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


ESTABLISHED 180! 


BARRY'S 
TRIGOPHEROUS 











FOR THE HAIR. 


No composition yet discovered for the growth and 








RIKER’S 


COMPOUND 


SARSAPARILLA 


IS THE 


Best Blood Purifier 


IN THE WORLD. 
It is legally guaranteed to do all you expect or 
IT DON’T COST YOU A CENT. 
Don’t use any other. 


INSIST and PERSIST in having 


RIKER’S. 


SOLD ALMOST EVERYWHERE. 


Or will be sent free to any address on receipt of price by 








WM. B.RIKER & SON 


353 6th Avenue, N. Y. 





HOW HIS LIFE WAS SAVED. 
Jersey Crry, Oct. 9, 1887. 
Mr. RIKER: 
Dear Sirx,—I wish to thank you for the great good 
I have received from taking your COMPOUND SAR- 
SAPARILLA. I can honestly say that (indirectly) it 
has SAVED MY LIFE, for had it not been for that I 
feel sure that I could not have continued to earn a 
living for myself and family. I had been suffering for 
over five years with terrible pains in the head, which at 
times almost drove me crazy. For eighteen months I 
suffered all the horrors of malaria, being confined to 
bed for weeks at a time; I could get no cure; doctor 
after doctor tried in vain; quinine was useless; I got 
worse and worse; my hands, arms, head, &c., became 
a mass of sores, which would not heal up; my blood 
was indeed in a TERRIBLE CONDITION, 
about made up my mind that I would never get well, 
when a friend told me about your Compound Sarsa- 
parilla, and I sent to your store for three bottles. I 
commenced taking it at once; before I had taken the 
first bottle up I commenced to feel better, the sores 
began healing over, my head felt better, and well, to 
make this long story short, the three bottles cured me; 
I am as well to-day as I ever was in my life. I've never 
had a headache nor lost a day’s work since. I've worked 
hard all summer and never felt better. Yours grate- 
fully, and in health, 
EDWARD F. JOHNSON, 
No. 269 7th Street, Jersey City. 


womans ixsrircre or NOG Five 2c, Stamps 


TECHNICAL DESIGN, 


For either of the following 
full-size working designs 
for Painting or Embroidery, 
viz: 

Incues. 


Decorative Banner . . . 9x12 
Antique Head for Plaque. 16x16 
Table Scarf Border . . 15x24 


State choice, which one 


FOR BEST DESIGNS, preferred, addressing 


FLORENCE A. DENSMORE, Prin. of Woman’s Institute 
of Technical Design, 314 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


HEMINWAY 
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SILK 


THE SMOOTHEST-THE STRONGEST 
THE BEST SILK MADE 








beauty of the Hair has met with such signal success as 
Barry's Trioornerous, It is universally used through- 
out the world, and all speak iv praise of its great worth. 
It is very pleasant to use, and gives the Hair a peculiarly 
rich gloss, entirely preventing baldness. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is absolutely the 
only unfailing remedy for removing radically and 
ermanentiy all annoying disfigurements from 
| perm Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 


Skin,which neither torturons electricity nor any of the 


Boned with Featherbone, | advertised poisonous staffs can accomplish. Address 
=—Ask your Dealer for them, | Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. — 


Roozen’s Special Spring Collection, *°°.2°E7S;*« 


for $3.75. 
Direct from the Famous Bulb Farms of fot. Roozen & Son, 
erveen (Near lem) Holla: 
6 Gladioli Floribundas, wate) : Troprolum tuberosum, hardy 
ae rose, and violet creepe! 
10 Iris Germaniea, assorted colors. 
6 Ghadion | Don Juan, orange, fire-- 3 Richard tia) alba maculata, 
6 oper ee Ne ‘Pins Ultra, deep red, spotted yellow spotted leaves. 
aked white 40 Freneh Ravanculis, assorted. 6 eso — (spotted Tiger 
12 Glatt “Kamonus in 3 named 12 Hyacinthus Candicans, white. 
| 8 Canna Floribunda, orange- red) 12 Amaryfile Cte Major, pale 
18 Gleave’ , assorted. 
18 Giadioli Ramosus, assorted 
colors. 





Tae best ever made. ———— 





6 Double Dablias, assorted colors. 

6 Single Dahlias, assorted colors. | 

ty “eo P Seemennyenie, daz- 
ing sc 














owers. 
6 Monbretia Potsii, fine golden 
orange and scarlet. 


3 PP anny Fo esis scarlet 
with gold dots. 
2 Single Caen Amemones,assorte d. 











PAMPHLET ON CULTIVATION FREE. 

The bulbs are packed in Holland, and we receive, > ee of the collection throughout the season. 
Purchaser pays express charges trom N. Y. City for the U.8., and from Toronto forCanada. Address the 
Sole Agent, TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 249. 
CP Spring Bulb Catalogue, also ta. Catalogue, free to applicants. 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every 
night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin 
and improved complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. It is ab- 
solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for washing 
the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, 
Chafing, and Redness ; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, ete., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier 
for offensive perspirations, discharges, ete. Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 








25 cents. 
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SILK FABRICS. 


CORAHS, INDIA PONGEES. 


These celebrated fabrics, Plain 
and. Printed, in new, choice, and 
desirable colorings, are unsur- 
passed for novelty, durability, and 
wear. 


Droadway KH 1 9th ét. 





$25 SAVED 


On the price of a reliable Seal- 
skin Sacque, and 


$50 SAVED 


On the price of long Sealskin 
Newmarket or Paletot if pur- 
chased before stock - taking, 
March 20, 


C.C. Shayne, Farrier, 


103 PRINCE STREET, 
One block west of Broadway. 
Mink-lined Circulars and Over- 

coats, Plush Garments, Seal- 


skin Caps, Muffs, and Small 
Furs 


MARKED WAY DOWN. 








and I had | 


‘FUCENIE'S > WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on €.B,, 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all othe r preparations, Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 


for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 

Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 








A LA PERSEPHONE. 





TOSCA. 


Strongly Endorsed by Prominent Modistes. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 














1784 1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADLES EVERYWHERE 
ee 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Ghteene, 
St. Louis, San am Francisco. 


ILLIAMSEY 7 


crquie, CAOLD. 


Warranted to contain PURE GOLD. 
GILDS EVERYTHING, Frames, Furnrrvrr, Paver, 
Merat., Pu ASTER, Stix, &e. Any one can use it. 











A Brush in every box. Sent, prepaid, for $1.00. 
New York Cuemioat M'r'’G Co., 3 t 4th St., N. Y. 








REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
1888. 


OFAN 


SUMMER 
SEASONS. 


New Gouns, 
ie New Coats, 
ze" Hew Hats, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The New and Original Models of Gowns and Coats 
designed by the Messrs. Redfern for the approaching 
seasons are now on view, The largest stock of Imported 
Cloths in the U.S. A., comprising all the latest fabrics, 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have designs 
and samples sent free by mail. Measurement form 
and pattern bodice insure perfect fit. 

Gentlemen's Department, 1132 Broadway. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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BOX 


G&S 











F Sd is an Oil Dressing. 
Preserves le es is 
economical, 


LADIES 


natural finish, not varnished. Beware of’ ot “ 4 pre 
parations said to contain oil, they are mere imitations 
of Raven Gloss, affording a larger profit. 
substituting. For sale everywher 

Button & OTTLEY, M’f'rs, 71 Barelay St., New York. 


Allow no 








DRESS FABRICS 


For Street and House Costumes. 


HIGH-CLASS PARIS NOVELTIES, 
BORDERED AND ENGLISH SUITINGS. 
HABIT CLOTHS, 


Silk-Warp and All-Wool Henriettas, 


N26KN28 Cheoluwt St 
Y far the most popular 
TOY of the season is the 
ANCHOR STONE BUILDING 
BLOCKS, manufactured by F. 
Ap. Riourer & Co., of 310 
> Broadway, N. Y. The entire 
‘oe was exhausted before 
B... Christmas, and the demand on 
SS the presently replenished stock 


w isenormous. For $1.75 or $2.00 
m2 good average box. Send for 


pa sieacriptive price -list. 
SHOPPIN In] New York of a of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A, BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


TEW YORK SHOPPING of all kinds done by a lady 


of good taste and judgment. Send for circular. 
MRs. M. HERNANDEZ, 205 W est. 24th St., New York. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "six!" 


Established 1875, 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 
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BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 


The Largest, Cheapest, and most Reliable 





Furniture and Carpet Warehouse 
in the World. 






































$45 for this Fine Chamber Suit in Old English Oak, Mahogany, 
or Walnut; first-class piano finish. Large Swinging French Bevel Plate 
in Dresser, 79 inches high, handsomely carved by hand; inlaid with the 
new Mosaic decorations. The entire make-up of this Suit is first-class, 
and warranted. Its equal cannot be bought elsewhere for less than $65. 

Upwards of 400 different styles of C ‘hamber Suits on view in our 
Warerooms, ranging in price from $15 to $500. 








559 to 571 Fulton. St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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$65 for this Handsome Parlor Suit; Hand-Carved 
hogany Frames, Upholstered first-class, and to order in Best Silk or 
Embossed Mohair Plushes, with combination of colors if desired. Can- 
not be bought elsewhere for less than $90. 


*olished Ma- 


Upwards of 300 different styles of Parlor Suits on view in our 
Warerooms, ranging in price from $40 to $600. 





Our goods are made from the best materials. We manufacture every 
as represented. It will pay you to visit this immense establishment and 


article in a thorough and substantial manner. Every article warranted 
get our prices before purchasing elsewhere. 


Illustrations and prices of all styles of Furniture sent Free upon application. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY. 
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LADIES’ HOSIERY DEP’T. 


Very Exceptional Value. 





© 
N.Y. 
Have received and are now offering the latest ; a ’ . 
Novelties in | Ladies’ C. G. French Lisle Thread Richelieu 
Ee | Ribbed Hose 
LACES, Ribbed Hose, 


EMBROIDERIES, | 





| In very choice colors, viz.: Grays, Navy, Gobelin, 
In exclusive and unique designs. Black, Seal, Pink, Blue, and Mode. These fine 
Also, | French Hose have never been offered in this mar- 
| ket for less than $1.00, Mail Orders Solicited. 
NOVELTIES = -— 
IN | 


Black and Colored 
Beaded Gimps, 
Braid Trimmings, 
Silk Cord Trimmings, 
Soutache Gimps, 
&e., &e. 


Broadway, Sth od Oth § | Sts., N.Y. 


Over 6,000,000 PEQPLE USE 
RRY'S SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 


are admitted to be 








Gold, Steel, and Silver 


Galloons, Ornaments, Wr tr 
in exquisite styles and patterns, at prices GUA R- ‘MLPERRT OC 


D.M.FERRY& Co's 
Illustrated, De- 
seriptived Priced 


ANTEED LOWER THAN ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. Also, the latest Styles and Colors in 


RIBBONS. 


Special: 

42 Pieces VALENCIENNE FLOUNCING, 
62c. to $1.59. 

42 Pieces BLACK GUIPURE FLOUNC. 
ING, 9c. to $4.70. 

42 Pieces BLACK CHANTILLY FLOUNC- 
ING, $1.09 to $6.00. 


applicants, and ta 
last season’s custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invaluable toall, Every one 

Garden, Field or Flower Seeds should send for 
adress D. M, FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Ladies residing out of town will find our Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
> Frar aie * " . i tae ae ently cure OBESI Only sure method. Starvation Diet 
SPRING and SUMMER FASHION CAT'A- and nauseons drugs unnecessary. New Treatise, with full in- 
LOGUE indispensable. Sent by mail on receipt Ppbeesar Si TO ACT sent in plain sealed envelope for 


_Sstamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park LYNTON, 19Park Place, New York. 
of SIX CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 














. Ask ONE { 

Sixth Ave. and 20th St., New York. T OF | F iy dNeR 
THERE IS NOTHING SUPERIOR TO 

WHITE TAR CAMPHORETTE and | 


7 ‘S 
‘v | FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
WHITE TAR PAPER | 8a If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for sam- 
For the prevention of ravages by Moths. WHITE | | ia s of these and other writing papers, representing more than 


| 250 Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upwards, 
SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), 


Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston. | stamps. THE UNDERHILL HAT CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


TAR SOAP surpasses other Tar Soaps in effective- 
ness, "7, sale at Drug and Facy-Goods Stores, &c. 
HE WHITE TAR CO., 


Mail Rates, 16 cen cents per pound. 
123 ou 125 Warren St., New York, 


Express often cheaper. 








BOSTON LE LINEN, 





How to Clothe the Boys. 


BEST&CO “ROCK DYE” HOSE, 


Our Black ** Rock Dye”? has been improved 
at great expense, and is now absolutely fast; 
and being a purely vegetable dye, does not in-« 
jure the fabric, or impair the wearing quality of the 
goods. 

Black ‘* Rock Dye” Stockings are therefore 
the best that can be manufactured: they need 
no special directions for washing, nor soaking 
before the first wearing, being absolutely clean 
and fast in color—whe n you | buy them. 

Every pair of “Rock Dye” Hose bears our regis- 
tered trade-mark stamp. 





We have made up for this season a line of 


BOYS SUITS AT $5.00 
that are especially good value. They are strictly 
ALL WOOL ; seams sewed with best quality silk; cut | 
in our superior styles; fit just as well as the finest 
grades; and guaranteed to give satisfactory 
wear. 











Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled. 


60 & 62 West 23d a St, N. Y. 


Hy ] ] | i} 
THE wy ” We guarantee to give new pairs for any that do 
, — not wear well, or are unsatisfactory in any way. 
* , We also guarantee that it is impossible to get the 
. color out of ‘Rock Dye’ ’ Hose, either in washing or 
‘a wearing; that they will not “ crock" or “rub off” on 
BUSTLE. 


the skin, even in the hottest we ather ; and that the 
Price, 50c. Postage, 10c. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, | 


out as when on were new. 
32 Howard Street, N. Y. 





Send at once (edition is limited) for New Catalogue, 
with price-list of these goods. 
. B.—Please note the Street addre 288, 


Le Boutillier pod 23d 
treet 
Brothers, 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. NEW YORK 


E. P P S’S ger Male 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. seal 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


RMF 100 NICE CARDS. "si 


lovely scrap pictures, 1 autograph album, 
3 other prizes, all mailed for 10c. Send 4c. for book 
of elegant NEW sample cards, and biggest terms ever 
offered agents. I HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 





Tome &20n, 
© NEW YORK” » Lelie? 
and MISSES’ COSTUMES, SUITS, HABITS, 
WRAPS, COATS, &e, 
TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


‘CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


> I will send to any address on re- 
BOSTON BOND, ceipt of $1.25, 50 different pat- 


BUNKER HILL LINEN, | terns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 patte rns for 75 cts. 
HENRY A. BROWN, 

508 Broadway, New York City. 





\A'TIN and Ribbon Patches for Crazy 
tO Work. Beautiful varieties: Only twelve 2c. 
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CAPITOL PUNISHMENT ANTIQUARIANS. | 
BOB. “ HERE’s ANOTHER ARTICLE ABOUT BRACING UP THE CEILING OF THE ASSEM- UNCLE CATO. “Br’tR AB. YER’S MAKIN’ SUCH A GREAT TO-DO, HOW OLE IS YO’, ANYHOW ?* 
BLY CHAMBER TO KEEP iT FROM FALLING ON THE ASSEMBLY MEN'S HEADS BR’ER AB. “I's DE OLDES’ NIGGUR IN DESE PARTS. I'S NIGH ONTER NINETY-SIX,I Is!” 
JACK. “ SUPPOSE THE ASSEMBLY MEN DON’T BELIEVE IN CAPITOL PUNISH- UNCLE CATO. “SHAW! DAT AIN'T NUTHIN’. I's 80 OLD I'M LIVIN’ ON BORROWED 
MENT.” TIME.” 
—— | _ — Srrancer (standing on a wharf down in Florida). “T detest him; I never could marry him,” said a i 
fi ms , S'S COLD. , : ry. . . ¢ “ (9 . , es | 
FACETIZ. | GEORGIE OL! * What sort of line is this tri-weekly line I hear of? young girl. ‘*W hy, do you know what I call him? I } 
LIQUIL GOLD | Georgie comes down to breakfast with a swollen Buiirt-neapep Darky (rolling barrels into the | call him ‘the little tin mogul’, Oh dear no, not to his } 
ty ¢ ebay : visage. Wherenpon mamma says to the four-year- | freight-house). ‘1 reckon it’s them boats that tries to | face, but in my diary. That's where I take all my re- 
_“ Hor Buuxton” is the sign displayed in a confec- | older: “Why, Georgie darling, don’t you feel well? | git up the ribber Thursdays, an’ if they don’ go then, | venges, and have everything ont with everybody—in 
tioner’s window on Broadway. | Tell mamma what the matter is. they tries again nex’ week.” my diary. I find it a great relief.” 


Georgie, full of influ- 
enza, replies: “*No, I 
a don’t feel well. Bofe 
of my eyes is leakin’, 
and one of my noses 
don’t go.” 
Bi Ee ee 

First Crus Man 
(heatedly). ** All I have 
to say is that I consider 
you a puppy.” 

Sroonp Dirtro (cool- 
ly). “* If that were the 
case I could take the 
first prize at the dog- 
show, and that’s more R 
thap you can say.” 

First Man. “ How 
80?” 

Sroonn Drrro. “ You 
lack the necessary pedi- 
gree and breeding.” 

lonteedcenmne 


| Billy is a half-witted 

fellow who —. "mand 

Her chores for Mr. W—— 

for many years, 

“Yon have worked 

for Mr. W—— a long 

ea » time, haven't you, Bil- 

ly?” I asked on meet- 
ing him the other day. - 

* Yes-s-s, sir-r-r,”an- 
swered Billy, in long, 
drawling tones. 

““And you expect to 
© work there for a long 
® r time to come, don't 
task you 2?” I inquired. 

- *Yesu-e-s, sir-r-r; J 


. on eK wm epects to work there 7 ; ‘ia ny, 
A GOOD TIME COMING. erent Sen. PT Gino PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 








_ NEVER MIND, FIDO; WAIT TILL WE LEARN 80 long.” ENVIOUS YOUNG MAN (speaking of favored rival). ‘YES, GEORGE Is CLEVER AND HANDSOME, BUT HE IS SO ABOM- 
VOLAPi K, THEN WE'LL HAVE A SOCIABLE ————>——_——_ INABLY CONCEITED.’ ¢ 
TIME.” THANKLESS HEART. SHARP YOUNG LADY, “ But, MR. DUMLEY, IF YOU WERE HANDSOME AND CLEVER, WOULD NOT YOU BE CON- 
. . CEITED?” (A few moments’ reflection, followed by total collapse of Dumiey.) 
Fratuerry (to Dum- 
- - 4 . . ley, who has just given 
FEMALE CORRESPONDENCE. | a cigar to him). “Why do you (puff) call this the | SATISFACTORILY EXPLAINED. CONFIDENCE BORN OF WEALTH. 
Hussanv. “ What is that you are re ading, my dear?” | (pty) ‘ prize’ cigar, Dumley ? Bossy. ‘‘ Ma, did the doctor bring me in the day- Sur (anxiously). “1 am afraid, George dear, that 
Wire. “ A letter from mother.” | _ Dumury. “I understand that is the name of the time or night-time ?” when you speak to papa he may be very angry.” 
Hvssann. “ Anything importart in it?” brand. | Mortner. * In the night-time, Bobby.” HeJconfidently). “T think not, when I show him this” 
Wire. “T don't know, I haven’t got to the post- Featnerty. “I thought it might be (puf’) because | Bonny. “* Well, 1 guess that’s the reason I don’t re- | (taking a bank book out of his pocket). 
script yet.” | they are (puf’) so hard to draw.” member anything about it; I must have%been asleep.” | "Sum. “Oh, George, let me look at it first.” 











THE TENDER BUDS OF HOPE. 
. “T NOTICE YOUR ORANGE-TREE IN THE CONSERVATORY HASN'T A FLOWER ON IT." MORE FRIGHTENED THAN HURT. 


EFFIE (in her tenth season). “No, ToM, I HAVE TRIED ALL KINDS OF TREATMENT, BUT THE 
ORANGE-TREE WILL NOT BLOSSOM FOR ME” 


ne 

















SUPPLEMENT. 





THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS. 


(Continued from page 203.) 


of that time, charming the lady as he had al- 


ready charmed her husban@and daughter. She 
was delighted with him, shesaid afterward. He 


was so fresh, so full of odd anecdotes and strange 
experiences, so unlike anything we know at home. 
And yet he wasa gentleman. He was really most 
refreshing, and she was quite glad he had come. 
She was almost enthusiastic, this poor, dear, stag- 
nant lady, and carried a little beyond herself, as 
is the way with certain elderly women when 
brought face to face with a new kind of man. 
Her life was the dullest of the three. The earl 
had his publie duties, as well as his fields and 
farms and telescope, to occupy him. Lady Eliz- 
abeth had many occupations, as well as youth, 
to the good of her account; while she had but 
one amusement, crewel-work, of which, however, 
she never got tired, no more than the lotus-eaters 
of their afternoons. Thus an interesting stran- 
ger was a real godsend to Lady Kingshouse, and 
stimulated her like so much beaded champagne. 

She was on quite a friendly footing with him 
by the time my lord came in, and she even sac- 
rificed herself so far as to climb the stairs which 
led into her husband’s observatory, spurred to 
this unwonted exertion by her unwonted excite- 
ment. And when Anthony showed that he knew 
the constellations, as well as the latest facts and 
theories of what is called the new astronomy, my 
lord was doubly gracious to a man who could at 
once tackle a grizzly single-handed and under- 
stand the map of the heavens. 

Then said my lady: “You must come and 
dine with us, Mr. Harford. I will write to Mrs. 
Aspline, and ask her and Miss Aspline to come 
Perhaps she will be free on Tuesday next 
if you are?” 

“Thank you, Lady Kingshouse,” said Anthony, 
in his quiet way. ‘“ You very kind, but I 
think I must be going home before then, I have 
already outstaid my time.” 

“Ol, no; you can stay over Tuesday,” 
Lady Kingshouse, with friendly persistency 

And on the earl’s seconding his wife, and Lady 
Elizabeth smiling her, “I should think so,” when 
he turned to her and said, * What do you think, 
Lady Elizabeth? Do you think I may stay ?”— 
Anthony consented for his own part, and under 
took to answer for Mrs, and Miss Aspline as if he 
had been the son of the one and the husband of 
the other. 

“Oh yes, they'll come,” 
got +o." 

So there it was; and this was how Anthony 
Harford was induced to remain at Kingshouse for 
these five days longer—induced to remain, appar 
ently for a trivial pleasure, in reality for lis life’s 
gravest destiny. 

It was a pleasure to every one alike. The 
Asplines wanted to keep the guest who stirred 
up the dull waters so delightfully; and they were, 
moreover, greatly gratified by this friendly and 
informal invitation from the grandest people of 
the place. It was the finest feather as yet stuck 
into their social cap; and they Owed it to An- 
thony, who thus got good and kudos all round, 
both directly and indirectly. He was not. slow in 
profiting by his opportunities. He was glad to 
pive the (splines pleasure. Cookey Was 4s 
bright as she could be, and Anne, if of the genus 
little cuss, was pretty—which redeemed a good 
As for the Kingshouses, they were purely 
charming. More than once he said that Lady 
Elizabeth was “ just lovely; just the loveliest 
lady he had yet seen in the old country” ;—which 
superlative both Mrs Aspline 
and Anne crisp their lips as if they had eaten 
sour lemons without sugat 

The Kingshouse trio were glad that 
original and amusing person had been induced to 
a few They more 
frankly interested in and by him than is the wont 
of great folk with anything unusual, gard- 
ed him as almost a tiew specimen of the race—he 
was so entirely out of the ordinary and 
so singularly delightful in his own. So that 
there é a more harmonious accord of 
feeling, never a greater consensus of satisfaction, 
than now, when Anthony Harford of Thrift, neat 
Thorbergh, had agreed to stay tive days longer at 
Hindfleet, that he might dine at the Dower House 
with the Earl and Countess of Kingshouse. 

But before the day they all met more than once, 
either by virtue of that chance which governs the 
lives of men when chance and fate are one, 
Anthony went boldly to the Dower House, which 
he never left without making an appointment for 
another meeting. interview 
the friendship that had sprung up between the 
great family .nd the returned wanderer increased, 
and Anthony congratulated himself again 
again on his happy inspiration of coming person 
ally to Hindfleet. Anne had not wrecked his 
heart nor set fire to the tow of his faney But 
the Kingshouse family were friends he was glad 
to have made, and friends whom he intended to 
keep. 

He had a strange feeling of moral elevation 
when he was with Lady Elizabeth, and when her 
father called her “ Delight,” he echoed the word 
in his own heart, and thought it exactly fitting. 
She was a Delight—none more so. Surely the 
loveliest lady of his acquaintance. Each time he 
saw her he thought her more supreme, and each 
time she fulfilled more and more perfectly his 
ideal of woman. And there was no posing for 
ideal womanhood with her as with some; no 
consciousness of sweet sainthood ; no assumption 
of etherealized superiority. She’was as simple 
as if she had been a peasant girl, and no more 
knew that she was like some dear angel from 
heaven than the south wind knows that it brings 
the sweet breath of flowers. That was just the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


THE MAT 


That takes dry dirt and mud and clay off 
your shoes at the door, deposits it under- 
neath out of sight, and doesn’t befoul it- 
self, is cleared, by a jar, of the little that 
clings to it—such a mat! There is one 
such mat! It is made of steel wire. 

Steel for pillows, and bustles, 
hair-puffs—why not for door-mats ? 

Never a door-mat half so effective 
even when new; or a quarter so sightly 
after the first day’s new is off; or a 
tenth so cheap; or a hundredth part so 
easy to manage, care for, keep in order 
—think of keeping an old-fashioned 
door-mat in order! Ugh! 

For dwellings, business houses, hotels 
and restaurants, cars—the harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10 each. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

118 Chambers St., New Yorx ; 151 Congress St., 
Boston ; 107 Dearborn St., Cutcago. 
Beware of imitations 
See that our name appears on the frame 


and 


GLYCERINE 


s that PROCTER & 


VEGETABLE 
serves SO many use 
GAMBLE put it up in glass-stopper 
bottles, that it may be always on the 


toilet table. 


A teaspoonful diluted with an equal 
quantity of water will at once relieve a 
distressing cough or cold. A few drops 
on the hands or wrists will prevent or cure 
chapping. Cuts, burns and irritated sur- 
faces of whatever kind are relieved by ap- 
plications of Vegetable Glycerine. It isa 
natural remedy of purely vegetable origin, 
containing no animal fats. 





{COPYRIGHTED.) 

Our Guarantee Seal is on every 
package, and this guarantee 
covers not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also its 
. Vegetable origin, 

Vegetable Glycerine is put up in one-pound and one-half 
If your 
druggist does not keep Vegetable Glycerine, it will be sent, 
express prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


pound bottles, at $1.25 and 75 cts. respectively. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, O. 











High-Class Novelties 
In Cotton 


WASH FABRICS 


for Spring and Summer of 
1888 will be known under 
the following brands: 


Rayon de Satin, 

Carreau dOrgandie, 
Fayal Batintc, 
Shamrock Satin Checks, 
Palermo Stripes, 
Toulon Plaids. 
Tambour Zephyrs. 


The above Novelties only to 
be produced in limited quan- 
tities. May be found with 
principal dealers throughont 
the country in Early Spring. 


HALL'S BAZAR PORTABLE AND ADJUSTABLE 
DRESS AND SKIRT FORMS, 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 
Indispensable to ladies who make 
their own and children’s dresses. Saves 
all the fatigue of standing 
while dresses are being 
draped. One form fits 
every member of the 
family, and when not in 
use folds up liké an 
umbrella, and will 
goinatrunk. Hn- 
dorsed and recom- 
mended by all 
Fashion publish- 
ers, as being a 
long- felt want 
admirably 
Sent to any address 
Complete 
Skirt Form, to 
which bust can be added, 
$3.50; Bazar Skirt Form in 
Case, $3.00. Send for descrip- 
tive Cirenlar, HALL’S BA- Compete Forw 
ZAR FORM CO., 833 Broad- Closed and Opened, 
way, New York. Mention this Publication. 


. “PARTED CA 


Made of natural CURLY H 

















Razar Serer 
Closed and Opened, 


supplied 
on receipt of price. 
Form, $6.50. 











Harderstill; but this only tightens the stitch. The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. 


‘THE ONLY GENUINE AUTOMATIC. 
Physicians endorse it:—‘* No risk to Health.” Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 
full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


FVERYTHING if ARDEN 


FOR THE 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, together with 
lain directions of ‘‘How to grow them,” by 
TER HENDERSON. This Manual, which isa 
book of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so re- 
mitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, at the 
same time, send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the following novel- 
ties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new Green and Gold 
Watermelon, or one packet of new Succes- 
sion Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra 




























Maw OF 











ALPHA 
JERSEY FITTING 
Pi ey te NTS 

E TO ORDER. 









Zinnia, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or 
illustration), or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonflower, on the distinct understanding, 
what paper they saw this advertisement. 
Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It isa 
Handsome Book of 128 pp.,with hundreds of illus- 
trations, S olored fume and tells all about the 
BEST GARDEN, FARM =~ FL Ow ER 
nects. F Bulb, Plants, and Valuable ‘iew 
Nevelsiea & in a VEGETABLES: a ¥F a FL Owe ERS of Foal value, which can- 
ystal for most complete Cata— 
arate or in One. 
a oekinet and Jaeger W: Sam on application. 
LES’, MISSES’, and CHIL RENN w vRisre ‘Sa Specialty. 
Emanc a, Dress Reform, raiste. a ord ed 
Shoulder Brace and Corset Combined, Obstetric Band- 
Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sanitnry Napkins, etc. 


one packet of new Mammoth Verbena (see 
however, that those ordering will state in 
& NEW YORK. 

m Garden Topics. It ie Rare 
pene cou Wi ATLEE BURPEE & CO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
READY , MADE. "UNION UNDERGARMENTS 

orm, and Comfort 
Moo tlustrated MRS. A. FLETCHER, “ No.6 East i4t. ‘ Strest. 


EQUIPOISE. 


NEW YORK 








beauty of it, Anthony used to think. She did not 
know, but he did. 


{TO BE OONTINUED.) 





Catalogue Free. 
EWELER’S SAWDUST for cl 
oF and keeping gems always bright. 


| J. H. Johnston, 150 Bowery. 


eansing jewelry 
Send 12¢. for box, 
Full Instructions. 





C.0.D. w 
the mfr for Illust’ 'd Price- Liste 
E.Burnham,71 State-st. (Cent’l Music Hall)Chi 


NW than at anything else in the world. Either sex ;: all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FKEE. Terme FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 





| You can live at home and make more money at work for us 





SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S 








A MEET OF HER MAJESTY’S BTAG 





R’S BAZAR, MARCH 31, 1888. 
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STY’S. BTAG-HOUNDS.—[See Pace 207.) 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 


A_ PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 
TWELVE GRADES. 
HIGHEST AWARDS 
GRANTED. 


THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALITY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


THe Art INTERCHANGE. 
$2.50—_ 


Will buy eae issues of a beautifully {llustrated art 
students’ r, together with thirteen handsome 
colored stud es as follows: 


La France Roses. 
Poppies. 
ALAMANDA. 
CHEROKEE Rosss. 
Biack Eyep Susan. 
By Tue RIvER, Fu 
‘ Landscape.) | BASKET OF PANSIES. 
MORNING CALL ( Figure.)! A Set oF Four MARINES. 

Any of the above sold singly at 90 cents each. 

A beautiful Study of Carnations, or a pamense. 
by Rehn, together with a sample copy of THe ArT 
INTERCHANGE, for 2@ cents. Send 4c. for descriptive 
illustrated circular. 

Mention this ) ant INTERCHANGE CO. 
paper. 5 87 & 39 West 22d St., New ¥ ork, 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


CAUCHOIS” 22" 
BLENDED : 


TEAS. =: 


SUPPLEMENT. 











IF IT IS 


WORTH A CENT 


TO YOU TO KNOW 


HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAN 
ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE 


ENTIRE Sit. 
VER SERVICE 

BEAUTI- 
FULLY, 


TO YOU POSTPAID. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York,, 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C, 
1 FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST 
EXCELLENT POLISH." 
_H. H. WILLIAMS, 3, STEWARD. 


_ FOR SALE 





Rocks & Surr (Marine. 
BIRDS AND APPLE BLOs- 
sOMS. 
WoopLAND Brook, 
(Landscape.) 
EUR DE Lis. 


The Seven Cuticura Boys 


seven beautiful boys owe 
of hair, and 
reedom from hereditary taint or humors of the skin 
or scalp to the celebrated Curict 
For cleansing, purifying, 


These 
luxuriance 


their beauty of | 
blood, 


Our little son will be four years of age on the 
25th inst. In May, 1885, he was attacked with a 
very painfal breaking out of the skin. We called 
in a physician, who treated him for about four 
weeks. The child received little or no good from 
the treatment, as the breaking out, supposed by 
the physician to be hives in an aggravated form, 
| became larger in blotches and more and more dis- 
| tressing. We were frequently obliged to get up 

in the night and rub him with soda in water, 

strong liniments, etc. Finally, we called other 
physicians, until no less than six had attempted to 
cure him, all alike failing, and the child steadily 
| getting worse and worse, until about the 20th of 
last July, when we began to give him Curiovra 
Reso.ivent internally, and the Cutiovra and Cu- 
tiouna Soap externally, and by the last of August 


ekin, purity of 
na RemMepirs, 

and beautifying the skin 
of children and infants, and curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
ekin, 





scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, from in- 


fancy to old age, Curievaa, the great skin cure, 
an exquisite skin beautifier, 
Re- 


internally, are 


and Currovra Soap, 
from 
the 


LA DUCHESSE. 


A 50-cent Article selling for 35 cts, 


The finest and most deli- 
cately perfumed FACE POW- 
DER ever offered to the pub- 
lic. It has superior adhesive 

® qualities, is perfectly harm- 
4 less, and blends so perfectly 
GZ with the skin that it is im- 


»repared it externally, and Curiove 
1 I € « 5 anc < A 16 cts. 
| a ib, 30 cts. 


Ib., 60 cts. 


BOLVENT, new 


infallible. 


blood purifier, 


e the same. 
Coloring Matter, 


Your most valuable Curtovrea Remepins have 
done my child so much good that I feel like saying 
this for the benefit of those who are troubled with 


little girl was troubled with | 


aay An ounce 
sample sent 
on receipt of 


al 
Contains a9 


skin disease. My 


Eczema, and I tried several doctors and medicines, 
but did not do her any good until I used the Cuti- 
which speedily cured for 
which I owe you many thanks and many nights of 
rest. ANTON BOSSIMER, Edinburgh, Ind. 
The Cotiovra Remepizs are in great demand. 
The Curiourna Resonvent sells better than 
other blood The CuTiovra 
praised by my customers, especially mothers, who 


ovea Remepirs, her, 


any 


purifier. Svar is 


say it is the best for babies, preventing and curing 
Collins, Texas. 


scall head and similar diseases. 
GEORGE HOBBS, P.M 

P| PLES, blackheads, red, rough, ‘chapped, and 

oily skin pre vented by Curioura Soar. 





| 25c.; 


| Drug an» Curmioan Co., 
| 


he wus so nearly well that we gave him only one 
dose of the Reso.vent about every second day 
for about ten days longer, and he has never been 
troubled since with the horrible malady. 
H. E. RYAN, Cayuga, Livingston Co., Il. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this fourth 
day of January, 1887. C. N. COE, J. P. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Crtrovra, 50c.; Soar, 
Prepared by the Porrer 
Boston, Mass. 

t®~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


Resoivent, $1. 





F.A.CAUCHOIS & CO., 


The Fulton Mills, 67 Fulton St., N.Y: 








iS KIRBY,BEARD & Co “ 


-JHREADING NEF 
siIF DLES 


THREADING THREADED 








. PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. ' 











Skin, scalp,and hair preserved and beau- 
tified by the use of Cutioura Soap. 


BABY’S 





THE OLD STATEN ISLAND DYEINC FST 


possible to detect its use in 

the strongest light. Four 

tints (White, Flesh, Brunette, 

; Rose). This isa genuine Paris 

article,anc not American made 

with a French name. If your Druggist does not keep 
it, we will send by mail on receipt of price. 


IVES, BELLAMY, & CO., Sole Agents, 
Importers, Joppers, AND Retai_ers, 
364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


(ESTABLISHED 1819.) 
Orrtoes: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston; 42 East Mad- 
ixon St., Chicago; 15 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 
257 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 44 6th St., Pitts- 
burg, Penn.; 1225 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
YEING AND CLEANING 
Of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments and Household 
Goods in every variety. 


The Very Best Bustle in the Market 


Made with 3 or 4 Upright Spiral 





THE DINGEE & CON. 
LEADING Secure . 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


W AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
TS, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 





NEW SUMMER FLOWERING 
bor pe meng DEereil. 


‘CANFIELD GOODS. 
2 


wit 
Piant them 3 rey yo ey ond Pr bed. Bloom 
ing Bulbs 10c. 500 for $2. by mail. 


EXCELSIOR ‘PEARL TUBEROSE 


with directions for blooming. 
2 for io “t r . Extra selected Bulbs, 2 for 25c. 
$1.00 per doz. ak mail. Illustrated Catalogue of 
lowering PLANTS and BULBS Free. 
_CHAS T. STARR, Avondale, Obester Co. Pa. 


LF RC 
an om! KERS. ik Ladies, and Youths, 
the Athlete or oe inwelid? 7 ste gymnasium, Takes 


up but 6 inches square floor-room , something new. scien- 
titie, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
Sehools for Physical and Vocal Cattare,” 16 East 
L4th Street and 713 5th Ave., N.Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 
to get Stroug,” says of it. “I never saw any 

other ¥ that I liked baits as well.” 








Springs, encased in fine silesia 
or silk-faced satteen, and with 
a Pad at the top to give requisite 
fulness and correct shape. 
Adapts itself to every position 
of the wearer, and folds vp flat 
when weaver sits. 

Sent by mail, free, on receipt 
of price, 25c., 30c , and 40c. 


Cc. C. CARPENTER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and free from poisonous 
drugs; specially pre for ladies’ use ; 
highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent: 
ly remove the hair; put up in plain packets 
in Ay form of a ceale letter. 

J per packet. Sold by Dr 

it cwmnot get it at your drug; 

wil <— it by mail on receipt o 


TAMSON & CO, 
71 Park vee New York. 


CURE::: DEAF 


Pecx's Parent Iurroven Cusnionrp 
Ear Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 

| work of the natural drum.  Invisi- 
3 ble, comfortable and opens sin posi- 
tion. Conversation, , even 

5) whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, 

§ FREE ress F. HISCOX, 853 
Mention this paper. 


“BRUCELINE: 


It is attracting much attention from scfentists and 
people who use restoratives for the hair. It is the 


a7 
IDEAL alr u er, | only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to its 


original color. It is not a dye; price, $1. Bruce 
ee : 
‘a andavoid oh gan ghey pee yom Hair Tonic strengthens the hair and prevents it from 


mot natinfuct ory. falling ont, and is guaranteed to produce a new 
ERS. growth; price, $2. Hundreds of testimonials as to 
truthfulness of these statements. Send for testimonials, 
M. BRUCE, 294 6th Ave., New York 
Mrs. L. J. VIALLE, Temple Place, Boston. 


we er sont pares SER ak pe 
neve Hole bes over 15: 
wh CHOICEST Varieties a gs S, 
NTS. and Ss, 
oak &?” If you wish to plant a Nanehaeme ww for it, 
20 Years Established. 760 noe Greenhouses, 


ROSE GR GROWERS. Wrst Sone 5 #4 Co.. Pa. 


A WHITE BLACKBIRD 














HAIR 


ON THE 


LiPs, 
FACE, 
ARMS, 








; 


1.—-LANGTRY BUSTLE. Only perfect fold- 
ing bustle; folds when sitting or lying down. Made 
in White and Drab. Price, per mail, 60 centa. 

2.-CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD. Only 
seamless or reliable waterproof Shield made, Have 
been worn by more than 5,000,000 ladies. Sample 
pair by A 25 cents. 

3. SANTEARY TOWELS. A 
young and middle-aged ladies. 
eavily destroyed by burning; highly endorsed by 
London physicians. Price, per mail, small size, 40c. 
a dozen: larye size, 80c, a dozen. | 

-BELT HOSE SUPPORTER. Pre- 
vents pain in hips and back. Patent swing piece at 
sides adjusts — cor movement of the person. 
by mail, each, ! 

5. STOC KINET DIAPER, Soft, 
washed, waterproof, and made to fit any child. 
26 inch waixt measure. Price, per wail, each, 2h 

6.—CORSET HOSE SU oe ER ‘with 
patent — piece. Price, by mail, 7 

Sold by all leading ‘Dry Goods Houses, 
{ ANPIELD BuserR C0., S6 Leonard St., N. ¥. 


WI LBUR’S 








Can as readily be found as the man who is anxious to 
give you a Solid Gold Watch and a pair of Rubber Boots 
for Be., to pay postage and packing. Well, that's 
neither here nor there, the fact is, we publish 4 { 

THE HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY, 

A sixteen page, = —— paper, filled with origi- 

nal pose’ oo k, Home Hints, 

Medical Cake. Short Stories, Poetry 

and the subscription price is 25ec. a year, AR 

month. We want you to subscribe, and if you will ms 

out this slip and send it tous with 25 Cents, we 

will send you the paper one year, and will send, post- 

Price, pe. a package of White and Cream LACES, in 
lengths of from one to four yards, suitable for 

trimming underwear and children’s clothing. 

This lace is not worth $4.75 a package, but if you are 
not fully satisfied that you have got. 25c. 
worth of lace at retail prices, return it to us, 
and we will refund your money. 

We buy direct of the importers, you pay § Cs s. za 
W. but you get both Lace and Pa 


'N. SWETT & CO., LYNN, MASS, 
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Cheaper than washing ; 
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Vidura LLL Lilli TULL, 
A IR Cc atalogue of latest Parisian styles. 
8S. C. BECK, 36 N. Sth Street. Phil- 


adelphia. Please mention this paper. 


coops = by mail to any part 


CURLER of the U. Send for Illustrated 


uires no ling. nvalua 


Children Ou your Q fampe lS A 
0. WiLBUE & 50x ‘8, Philadelphia. | ¢ 1. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., 





SHICAGO, 








